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A Little Light 


Aux pay and often in the night she bab- 
bled sounds making no sense: “Bubububu- 
ta-da-do-do-do-do. . . .” She understood 
nothing and said nothing. The impression 
was widespread that a religious ministry 
could do no good. But permission was 
granted to the Rev. Charles O. Thompson, 
institutional pastor of the Lutheran Inner 
Mission League of the Miami Valley at 
Dayton, Ohio, and to Pastor James W. 
Miller of St. John’s Church, Covington, 
Ohio, to visit her. “There is no harm in 
trying.” 

The pastors, Bibles and hymnbooks in 
hand, stopped before the open grille wall 
of her room and greeted her. 

“Momma, Momma, Bubububuta-do- .. .” 
and her chatter ran on. In the middle of 
this confusion the pastors began singing, 
“What a Friend We Have...” 

She became silent and the silence was 
velvet. She turned her head as if listening 
to something in the distance. “That’s good,” 
she said. Through three stanzas of the 


hymn she stood quiet and motionless, her 
attention sustained to the end... . “In His 
arms He’ll take and shield thee, Thou shalt 
find a solace there.” Hei 

There was a little moment of quiet after 
the song, before she spoke. “That’s goéd,” 
she said. “That’s very good.” Again a 
small silence before confusion slipped down 
into its accustomed place. “Bububububu- 
tada do-do-do-do.” 

“Our Father, Who art in heaven. . .” 
the pastors began. 

Once more she was stilled until after the 
prayer and the benediction when she said 
again, “That’s good; that’s very good.” 

“Shall we come again?” she was asked. 

“Yes, come again . . . Babububu, Ma- 
matado .. .” 

The pastors were awed by the experi- 
ence, this mystery of the power of the 
Word to light a small light in the deepest 
darkness. Both had seen it before and God 
willing, both will see it frequently again. 

—The Voice 
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Danish Church might join ULC 

A merger with the United Lutheran 
Church will be a subject for careful 
consideration, the Danish Evangelical 
Lutheran Church decided at its con- 
vention in Solvang, Calif., in late June. 
Specific recommendations regarding a 
merger will be prepared for the 1949 
convention. 

The Danish Lutheran Church, with 
a membership of 20,000, is in the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council but not in the 
American Lutheran Conference. It 
might become a synod of the United 
Lutheran Church, as the Icelandic 
Synod entered the ULC in 1940. 

The Rev. Alfred Jensen of Des 
Moines, Iowa, was elected to his seventh 
consecutive two-year term as president 
of the DELC at the California conven- 
tion. He will be his church’s represen- 
tative at the Amsterdam assembly of 
the World Council of Churches. 


Not hopeful about Palestine 

The truce between Arabs and Jews 
in Palestine will not continue, thinks 
Dr. Edwin Moll as he starts back to 
Jerusalem. He left New York on July 1. 

“The Arab believes passionately that 
he is right,’ Dr. Moll said. Arabs will 
never accept the establishment of a 
Jewish state in Palestine. 

Dr. Moll was en route to Frankfurt, 
Germany, to confer with officials of so- 
cieties which formerly operated mis- 
sions in Palestine. He will go on to 
Beyrouth, Lebanon, and return to Jeru- 
salem as soon as possible to protect the 
interests of the church in the extensive 
schools and charitable institutions. 

No report had reached the U.S. by 
July 1 regarding damage done to Lu- 
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theran institutions in Jerusalem during 
the period of fierce fighting in the city. 
The Syrian Orphanage property had 
been seized by the Jews. On the Mt. of 
Olives the famous Kaiserin Augusta 
Victoria hospice (see cut) had been 
taken by the Arabs as a hospital. 

The British had used it as an officers’ 
headquarters after taking it from its 
German owners soon after the begin- 
ning of World War II. It was formerly 
a residence building for German stu- 
dents and officials visiting Palestine. 


Attorney for the people 

To American, British, French, and 
Russian commanders in Berlin, Bishop 
Otto Dibelius of the Evangelical Church 
sent a letter of sharp criticism. They 
must not carry on a quarrel which 
means starvation for the people of the 
city, he said in late June. Report re- 
garding the bishop’s letter to the com- 
manders was received by Religious 
News Service. 

Declaring that “the Church considers 
itself the lawyer of the people,” in the 
present crisis, Dr. Dibelius charged that 
the measures taken by the Soviet Mil- 
itary Administration “contradict the 
most simple commands of humanity” 
and threaten to isolate Berlin from the 
outside world. 

The bishop, said currency reforms 
adopted by the western powers but re- | 
jected by the Russians have “seriously | 
affected the daily lives of Berliners, 
doubled black market opportunities, 
and led to dishonesties.”’ 

In addition, Bishop Dibelius added, 
the new currencies have “destroyed all 
hope of reconstruction” and “have left 
innocent people helpless between op- 
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posing policies of the Allies.” 
Meanwhile, Hilfswerk, relief agency 
of the Evangelical Church in Germany, 
issued a call from its Frankfurt head- 
quarters urging every church member 
to help relieve “the inevitable misery 
and suffering” caused by the currency 
reform. The church members were 
asked to contribute toward a proposed 
fund of 15 to 18 million Reichsmarks. 


No threat to Bishop Dibelius 

It is not likely that Soviet officials 
will try to: remove Dr. Otto Dibelius 
from his post as bishop of the Evan- 
gelical Church in Berlin-Brandenburg, 
says Mrs. Hilda Epstein. She returned 
to New York in late June from Berlin 
where she had spent a year as Lutheran 
World Relief commissioner with crALoc. 

While the Russians “resented” Bishop 
Dibelius’ visit to the United States last 
year, he is held in the “highest respect,” 
says Mrs. Epstein. “I don’t think anyone 
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will do him any harm because he’s too 
great a man.” 

Church periodicals are published in 
the Russian zone of Germany with “ab- 
solutely no interference” from Soviet 
authorities, and the churches conduct 
a full program of activities without hin- 
drance, she said. 

Reports of a move to replace Bishop 
Dibelius followed his strongly worded 
pastoral letter, read in churches of his 
diocese on May 16. He told Protestants 
that we “must be ready to battle against 
all forces of coercion on our conscience 
and our convictions.” Wherever open 
or secret threats or pressures are ap- 
plied in public life, whether in fac- 
tories, political parties, courts, or 
schools, “the Christian must.rise and 
speak his clear ‘No,’” Bishop Dibelius 
said. 

Another cRALOG commissioner return- 
ing to the U.S. in late June was Dr. 
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Owen J. C. Norem, who has been field 
director of the German relief organiza- 
tion during the past year. 


Asmussen out 

Barriers between the Soviet zone and 
the western zones of Germany were 
let down for German travelers on June 
29. Church leaders immediately re- 
sumed planning for the important con- 
ferences they had been obliged to post- 
pone earlier in June. 

A new constitution for the EKD 
(Evangelical Church in Germany) will 
be presented at a meeting now sched- 
uled July 11-13 at the Wartburg castle 
near Eisenach. Preceding this meeting 
there was to be a general conference 
of Lutherans who plan to organize a 
United Lutheran Church of Germany. 
It now seems likely that 10 territorial 
churches in Germany, with over 17 
million membership, will be included. 

The EKD gathering plans to take 
action to replace Dr. Hans Asmussen 
as chancellor. He has been chief ex- 
ecutive of this postwar federation of 
Lutheran and Reformed churches since 
the autumn of 1945. While Dr. Asmus- 
sen visited the United States during the 
past winter, a move was launched to 
remove him from his position. 

He has been sharp in his criticism 
of the theological views of Dr. Karl 
Barth. He has also opposed churchmen 
who have favored alliances with the 
Socialists, stating that he sees in this 
“the possibility of a development like 
that which arose from the relationship 
between Christianity and National So- 
cialism in 1933.” 

Dr. Asmussen will become director 
of the seminary at Preetz, in Holstein, 
on Aug. 1. He will also supervise es- 
tablishment of a pastoral college for 
men in the ministry in the Lutheran 
Church of Schleswig-Holstein. 
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ULC members will hear something 
Dr. Franklin Clark Fry can’t go to 


every United Lutheran congregation to 
explain why $5,500,000—the double ap- 
portionment goal for 1948—is urgently 
needed. He has done the next best 
thing. On a phonograph record he has 
described the work the church is asked 
to support. Duplicates of this recording 
are being sent to each ULC congrega- 
tion and will be played at public meet- 
ings during the autumn. 

The recording, made in a New York 
City studio, is an interview in which 
Dr. Fry answers questions asked by 
Richard T. Sutcliffe, an assistant editor 
of THe LUTHERAN and formerly news- 
caster for radio station wRov in Roanoke, 
Va. Dr. Fry discusses the church’s bud- 
get in detail, and outlines opportunities 
for work at home and abroad. 

Last words on the recording are 
spoken by Mr. Sutcliffe, who says, “We 
laymen want our church to grow, but 
it can’t grow unless we grow in giving.” 


OSBORN, SHERIDAN, CHAPPELL 
Dramatize tithing 


A second recording being provided to 
all ULC churches this fall is called, “It’s 
Just a Beginning.” It is a dramatization 
of tithing—the giving of 10 per cent of 
the family income for church work. It 
tells the story of Frank Bowman, a 
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church member who doesn’t believe 
tithing is practicable, and of his wife 
who isn’t so sure about that. 

The script was written by Henry 
Endress, ULC associate stewardship 
secretary. Actors in the dramatization 
are Ted Osborn, from the cast of “The 
Greatest Story Ever Told” program; 
Nancy Sheridan, who is heard on net- 
works in “Cavalcade of America’; 
James L. O’Niell of “Finian’s Rainbow” 
—current Broadway show—and Pat 
O’Malley who appeared in the motion 
pictures “Lassie Come Home” and the 
“White Cliffs of Dover.” Director of 
“‘Tt’?s Just a Beginning” was Ernest 
Chappell, radio announcer heard on the 
three major radio networks every day. 

New ULC stewardship motion pic- 
ture, “Salt of the Earth,” had its pre- 
miere at the Plaza Theater, New York 
City, on July 7. Members of the ULC 
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executive board and New York area 
pastors were among those invited. 


Parochial schools? 

There are 14 reasons why United 
Lutheran congregations should open 
day schools, and 13 reasons why they 
should not. This was reported by the 
Rev. Harner Middleswarth to the ULC 
Parish and Church School Board on 
June 28. 

Most of the reasons for establishing 
a parochial-school system reflect the 
opinion that public-school education, 
by placing children in a religiously 
neutral environment, is an obstacle to 
nurturing Christian personality. Rea- 
sons against the parochial schools center 
around the high cost of maintaining a 
school system that would equal the 
educational standards of the public 
schools. 


There is also “danger of creating class 
consciousness between those who could 
afford the day school and those who 
could not,’ Secretary Middleswarth 
mentioned. Parents are usually re- 
quired to pay tuition fees in church- 
operated schools. Some people believe 
that in the parochial ‘schools “religious 
bigotry and prejudice would be inten- 
sifted,” he said. 

No decision was reached on the paro- 
chial school question by the Parish and 
Church School Board at its June meet- 
ing. A recommendation that “the United 
Lutheran Church in America officially 
approve the promotion of weekday 
Christian kindergartens” was “approved 
in principle.” Th eParish Board has 
been instructed to bring a report on the 
parochial school question to the ULC 
convention in October. It will prob- 
ably recommend that no system of such 
schools be officially endorsed at pres- 
ent, but will offer to give advice and 
help to any congregation eager to un- 
dertake the experiment. 

At present only three of the 4,000 
ULC congregations conduct parochial 
schools. Largest school system main- 
tained by an American Protestant 
church is that of the Missouri Synod, 
with about 100,000 pupils in more than 
1,000 schools. 


Mrs. Fenner rejoins staff 

Mrs. Mabel B. Fenner, formerly Chil- 
dren’s Work Secretary of the ULC Par- 
ish and Church School Board, was 
called back to the board’s staff at a 
meeting on June 28. She will become 
Secretary of Missionary Education, a 
newly created position. 


No garb in North Dakota 

Nuns and priests cannot wear their 
church’s garb while teaching in North 
Dakota public schools, voters of the 
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state decided in hard-fought balloting 
on June 29. The vote was 83,370 to 
78,031, according to a United Press re- 
port on July 1. 

Seventy-four Roman Catholic nuns 
and eight priests have been full-time 
teachers in 20 North Dakota public 
schools. The no-garb rule would prob- 
ably result in their resignation. 


First issue of ''World Review" — 

First issue of the Lutheran World Re- 
view, theological quarterly of the Lu- 
theran World Federation, has been pub- 
lished by the Muhlenberg Press. - 

Established “to provide a medium for 


the expression and discussion of con- 


victions and concerns which are com- 
mon to Lutherans throughout the 
world,” the quarterly is published si- 
multaneously and with identical con- 
tents in both English and German. 

Editor of the Lutheran World Review 
is Dr. Theodore G. Tappert, professor at 
the Philadelphia Seminary. 


Lambeth Conference opens 

The eighth Lambeth Conference— 
largest and most colorful ever con- 
vened—opened with service at Canter- 
bury Cathedral on July 1. 

Anglican bishops from all parts of 
the world were present, as well as 
representatives of the Greek, Polish 
and Russian Orthodox Churches, the 
Old Catholic Church of Holland, many 
continental Churches and the British 
Free Churches. Seventy-five bishops of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church were 
among 300 attending. 

For five weeks the Conference, con- 
sultative assembly of the Anglican 
communion, will hold private sessions 
from which the public and newspaper- 
men have been barred. No statement 
on the Conference findings will be made 
until Aug. 8 when the meeting ends. 
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Children's days 

JAPAN AND TURKEY have a special 
holiday for children. Their object is the 
same, though each nation stresses a 
somewhat different phase of childhood’s 
importance for the nation. 

Japan has just celebrated her cen- 
turies-old “Boys’ Festival,” the object 
of which was—and still is—emphasis on 
Japan’s feudal glories and the honoring 
of legendary heroes. The festival con- 
tinues to lay stress upon bravery and 
manliness, chiefly physical, and is col- 
ored throughout with the ancient Sa- 
murai traditions. 

Though the American occupation au- 
thorities have banned other displays of 
feudal spirit, military exercises, teach- 
ing of militaristic legends in the schools, 
as well as plays and songs that glorify 
the martial spirit, the Boys’ Festival 
continues unchanged in form and pur- 
pose. According to sales receipts of 
Tokyo’s department stores, the festival 
has assumed greater importance than 
ever. 

Turkey’s festival for children is more 
modern, since it is the outcome of the 
destruction of the old Sultanic regime. 
It includes girls as well as boys. The 
holiday occurs always on the opening 
day of the Grand National Assembly. 

The formal explanation is that in the 
children’s hands rests the future of the 
New Turkey. On that day the children 
call on the president with flowers, and 
make little speeches. They go away the 
richer for a smile and a bag of candy. 
The rest of the day is filled with parties, 
singing and dancing, with admission 
into movies and taxi-rides free. 


Recovery 
A DIFFICULTY has risen in distribution 
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of ERP aid to Europe. Paul Hoffman, 
the U.S. administrator of the funds, is 
learning that the general inclination 
of the European nations is to ask for 
consumer goods from the U.S. rather 
than for capital equipment. 

The preference is natural, since so 
far consumer goods have usually been 
gifts, and everybody likes something for 
nothing. But such a course contributes 
to relief, not recovery, as equipment to 
be used in production would. It like- 
wise has to be paid for. 

John J. McCloy, in charge of distri- 
butions from the World Bank, is having 
much the same experience. For in- 
stance, he has had a long-standing re- 
quest before him for a big loan to 
finance developments in colonial Af- 
rica. He has been holding that up be- 
cause he sees no progress in it or con- 
tribution to the general welfare, only 
advantages for private British firms al- 
ready thoroughly entrenched there. 


Too many potatoes 

A SURPRISING BUT encouraging protest 
against the U.S. government’s high sub- 
sidy on potatoes has come from Maine’s 
potato growers. They think the 90 per 
cent of parity subsidy is too great, really 
wasteful. 

1) It over-stimulates production by 
keeping inefficient farmers in business, 
and brings on years of over-sized crops. 

2) The Maine growers think a return 
to normal economics would cause a 
top-heavy harvest to correct itself with 
an old-fashioned price decline. To that 
end they would prefer to have the sub- 
sidy cut as low as 60 per cent of parity. 

This suggestion is timely, for the 
present price support will expire on 
Dec. 31. Furthermore sensible action 
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would reduce the pressure of controls, 
and admit a freer operation of the law 
of supply and demand. Incidentally the 
consumer public would not be angered 
and disgusted by the forced destruc- 
tion of food to keep up prices. 


Loyal to Britain 

“EMPIRE UNITY” is no uncertain note 
in the expressions and actions of the 
various British dominions. Australia 
and New Zealand have joined in a 
closely co-ordinated five-year military 
plan for the defense, with Britain, of 
their common sphere of influence in 
the Pacific. 

The feared secession of the South 
African Union, suggested by the in- 
tense nationalism of its recent election, 
has been dissipated. The defeated pre- 
mier, Jan Smuts, has given soothing 
assurances on this question, and the 
new premier, Daniel F. Malan, has 
taken an explicit oath of “faithful and 


true allegiance to His Majesty, King 


George VI.” 

However the new premier cautioned 
other dominions (India, for example) 
and the empire itself not to interfere 
with “our status and freedom of action 
as a sovereign, independent state.” The 
premier also used his inaugural ad- 
dress to express resentment over UN 
interference with Union affairs, denying 
“any measure of accountability” to the 
UN. 


Guaranteed wage? 

ILO, tHE International Labor Office, 
meeting in conference (July 17) at 
San Francisco, is disposed to adopt the 
much-agitated “guaranteed wage” pro- 
posal. The project is subject to dis- 
cussion by government, labor and em- 
ployer representatives from 56 coun- 
tries. 

While ILO thinks the plan would 
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“help stabilize the demand for con- 
sumer goods,” it is not sure that it 
would “eliminate major fluctuations in 
the business cycle.” Its conclusions, 
that the plan would tend to “raise pro- 
ductivity, reduce labor turnover and 
increase the transferability of workers,” 
are evidently open to debate, since they 
cannot guarantee against increased pro- 
duction costs, especially in durable 
goods. 

Moreover, they could not guard 
against the effects of the law of supply 
and demand, or that nemesis of grow- 
ing businesses, the law of diminishing 
returns. Another question, which could 
only be decided by experience is 
whether the financial security of a 
guaranteed wage would stimulate pro- 
duction or induce a further use of labor 
restrictions on hours of work or output. 


No libraries 

A REPORT PRESENTED to a recent (June 
17) conference of the American Library 
Association leaves a disturbing impres- 
sion upon the American public. It 
baldly states that “70,000,000 Amer- 
icans (about half of our population) 
either have no library facilities, or are 
but partially served.” 

Half this number live in rural areas, 
which makes the establishment of con- 
venient libraries difficult. However, li- 
braries located in urban centers have 
difficulties of their own, because they 
lack proper individual and community 
support. Consequently, a mere 10 per 
cent of the public libraries are suf- 
ficiently equipped to meet the needs of 
their localities. 

For a standard library the minimum 
support should not be less than $1.50 
per capita of the area it serves. Some 
states provide as little as 18 cents per 
capita annually. 

—JULIUS F. SEEBACH 
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WHEN THE DUST cleared after the 
hectic 44-hour closing session of Con- 
gress, a peacetime draft act, second in 
our history, had been voted. With the 
president’s signature four days later, 
the Selective Service Act of 1948 be- 
came law. 


Provisions 

Men from 19 through 25 will be 
drafted for 21 months. Eighteen-year- 
olds may escape a later draft by enlist- 
ing for one year’s service in this coun- 
try. Registration will take place from 
Aug. 15 to Sept. 15. It will be by age 
groups, those born in late 1922 register- 
ing first, 1923 next, and so on. It is 
probable that induction will be by age 
groups rather than by lot, perhaps with 
25-year-olds taken first. 

Manning the armed forces and the 
reserves with volunteers seems to be 
one of the purposes of the draft. It is 
estimated that by the time inductions 
begin in late September, only 200,000 
men will be needed. Most or all of 
these will go into the Army. Volun- 
teers may choose their branch of service. 


Deferments 

HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS will be de- 
ferred until they graduate, or reach the 
age of 20; college students until the end 
of the school year. Deferments are 
likely for men with dependents, men in 
essential industry and research, and 
farmers; but the decision lies with the 
local draft boards. 

Ministers and theological students 
will be deferred. Pre-theological stu- 
dents in college will be deferred, pro- 
vided they are pre-enrolled in a the- 
ological seminary. Church colleges 
should arrange to have pre-enrollment 
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blanks from seminaries available this 
fall. 

Conscientious objectors to combatant 
training will be assigned to non-com- 
batant units. Those who have religious 
scruples against any military service 
are eligible for deferment. There will 
be no Civilian Public Service camps. 
The definition of conscientious objec- 
tion, however, has been narrowed to 
those who are opposed to war “by rea- 
son of religious training and belief.” 
Specifically excluded are those who ob- 
ject to military service because of “po- 
litical, sociological, or philosophical 
views or a merely personal moral code.” 


Implications 

THIS DEFINITION seems a dangerous 
intrusion into the tealm of personal 
freedom. No local draft board, no gov- 
ernment agency, should have the right 
to sit in judgment on a man’s conviction 
to decide whether it is religious in mo- 
tivation. A man who does not claim 
to be religious still has a right to free- 
dom of conscience in his philosophical 
views and his personal moral code. 

The first step has been taken in the 
militarization of our peacetime econ- 
omy. The fears of many are allayed by 
the fact that not many will be drafted 
and that the Selective Service Act will 
expire in 1950. But informed observers 
predict that the authorized strength of 
the armed forces will be raised further, 
making it necessary to draft more men; 
and that the time limit will be extended, 
until either a universal military training 
law or a permanent peacetime draft law 
is enacted. The 1948 draft law may 
prove a major step in the rise of the 
military to dominance in our national 
life. —ROBERT E. VAN DEUSEN 


Argentina Goes Argentine 


By WILLIAM A. DUDDE 


People in Argentina don't want outsiders to manage their industries or churches. 


The Lutheran Church, now self-governing, will hold its first convention this week 


NATIONALIZATION is getting a tryout 
in Argentina under the presidency of 
General Peron. 

In the commercial sphere, the gov- 
ernment bought out the “Yankee tele- 
phones” (a subsidiary of American 
Telephone and Telegraph) and the 
French and British railroads, besides 
taking over some smaller companies. 
It is also building factories and going 
into some lines of business on its own. 

Such socialistic measures have been 
hailed jubilantly by most Argentines. 
Always sensitive about being economic- 
ally a mere colony in the foreign cap- 
italistic empires, their national spirit 
has been fostered during the present 
regime. Now they can talk proudly of 
the Argentine Telephone Company and 
the State Railways. 


BECAUSE OF THEIR overwhelming im- 
portance in the national economic life, 
the taking over of four large British 
railway networks was made an occasion 
for a special patriotic celebration and 
tribute to the Peron Government. On 
March 1, rallies were held in all the 
chief cities, the key one being that in 
the national capital, Buenos Aires, 
where some estimated that a million 
persons were assembled at the terminus, 
expecting to listen to a speech by the 
General himself. 

Their ardor was somewhat dampened 
when it was revealed that he had been 


Mr. Dudde, a ULC missionary, is secretary of 
the United Evangelical Church in 
Argentina. 
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stricken with appendicitis that same 
morning and that his message would 
be read by a cabinet member. Never- 
theless, from his sickbed in a sani- 
tarium, where he had just undergone 
an operation, the president greeted his 
followers by radio, telling them to en- 
joy themselves. And his wife, “Evita,” 
gave the masses one of her popular pep 
talks. 


It MAY NOT be a bad idea to give na- 
tionalization a tryout. Absentee cap- 
italism has had its day. Foreign enter- 
prises such as the British railways have 
made a great contribution to the Argen- 
tine nation by bringing it the benefits 
of the machine age, helping thus to de- 
velop not only the cities, but also the 
vast rural areas. However, absentee 
ownership has its disadvantages, too. 
Earnings have been used to pay div- 
idends, with little interest in keeping 
the equipment and rolling stock suf- 
ficient and up-to-date. 

This writer, returning to his home in 
Rosario after a two-day staff meeting 
at the Mission headquarters in Buenos 
Aires a short time ago, had to make the 
half-hour ride from the Villa del Par- 
que suburb to the downtown railroad 
station perched precariously on the cat- 
walk of a steam locomotive, clinging 
to its sooty hand-rail as the old engine 
swayed along to its destination. The 
coaches were so full that I could not 
even make the first step of any of them. 
Above the noise of the locomotive, I 
yelled to a traveling companion: “Does 
this happen every day?” He nodded. 
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Many times we have to ride on the 
bottom step of a bus or trolley and oc- 
casionally on a back bumper of the 
latter. At certain hours only hardy 
men and boys can travel from one part 
of the city to another, so fierce is the 
struggle. What rolling stock is used is 
so antiquated that it would not be seen 
in America outside a museum. 

Modern luxury coaches and stream- 
lined locomotives are unknown in 
Argentina, except for a few articulated 
Diesel trains brought from Germany 
before the war. On the city and ‘inter- 
urban bus lines, up-to-date coaches are 
just beginning to appear. Everybody 
hopes that the result of this nationaliza- 
tion will be better service to the public. 


BuT NOT ONLY in Argentine economic 
life is nationalization getting a tryout. 
The same thing is happening in the life 
of the Argentine Lutheran Church, un- 
der the presidency of Pastor Jonas 
Villaverde. Seven days after the Brit- 
ish railways were officially “Argen- 
tinized,” the indigenous “United Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church” was estab- 
lished. Encouraged and guided by the 
ULC Board of Foreign Missions and its 
Argentine missionary staff, local pastors 
and laymen have gladly set in motion 
an autonomous synod. 

The Board has not required the Ar- 
gentine Church to become financially 
independent before taking this momen- 
tous step, but local contributions to the 
support of the work have increased in 
recent times, so as almost to equal the 
annual subsidy from the mother church. 
Having more voice in their own church 
affairs: should increase. the sense of 
stewardship of Argentine Lutherans: 

Father of the new constitution was a 
ULC missionary, Board Commissioner 
Robert S. Oberly, who has just re- 
turned to America after spending over 
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a year in the Argentine, counseling the 


.mission and church in their work of re- 


organization. As his farewell act, Pas- 
tor Oberly told the ULC Argentines 
that they now had a greater degree of 
autonomy than the national church of 
any other ULC mission field. “You de- 
serve it,” he declared. 


ALTHOUGH IT couLD have elected an - 
Executive Council composed entirely 
of nationals, the new UELC recognized 
its dependence on the guidance of the 
mother church’s ambassadors by choos- 
ing five of the nine council members 
from the missionary staff: Herman D. 
Hammer, Edward W. Graefe, Levon H. 
Spath, Myrtle Wilke, and William A. 
Dudde. 

This UELC Executive Council and its 
sub-committees are now testing their 
wings. On July 13-16, the Church’s 
first regular annual convention will be 
held in Buenos Aires, and reports will 
be studied on the first months of the 
new synod’s life. The executive body 
is recommending that several new 
preaching centers in the interior be 
raised to the status of “charges of 
work.” 

There will be candidates for ordina- 
tion, for the Argentine Church no 
longer. needs to ask permission of a 
synod in America before ordaining. 
Altogether, the July convention is 
awaited with great eagerness because 
of the initial opportunity it will give 
for examining the effectiveness of the 
nationalized Argentine Lutheran 
Church. 

We are watching with interest these 
Argentine experiments in handling 
their own commercial and religious af- 
fairs, and hoping they will work. If the 
resourcefulness of the land and its peo- 
ple are any indication, they should 
work... 
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Home Mission Plans Are Made by Florida Synod 


By W. E. PUGH 


Seven dollars per member is asked for apportioned benevolence in 1949 


AT ITS TWENTIETH anniversary con- 
vention in Jacksonville the Synod of 
Florida adopted a total budget for 1949 
of $11,021. The treasurer was author- 
ized to apportion this sum to the con- 
gregations on the basis of $7 per com- 
muning member. There are 2,357 mem- 
bers of the synod. 

Apportionments and allotments to in- 
stitutions have been paid in full for sev- 
eral years. The ’49 plan is therefore ex- 
pected to make possible a home mission 
advance in the synod. The Synodical 
Missionary Society has inaugurated a 
plan whereby a portable chapel will be 
provided for use by the synod. 

The first time in its history the synod 
was honored by the presence of the 
president of the United Lutheran 
Church, Dr. Franklin C. Fry, who de- 
livered the sermon at the opening serv- 
ice and addressed a large evening meet- 
ing regarding work of the ULCA. 

Devotional services were conducted 
each day by Dr. A. J. Holl, pastor of 
Grace Church, Lakeland. At the 20th 
anniversary banquet Mrs. C. W. Baker, 
president of the ULCA Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society, was the speaker. A 
visitor recognized by the synod was Dr. 
W. H. Greever, former secretary of the 
ULCA. Mr. T. C. Rohrbaugh, superin- 
tendent of the Lutheran Children’s 
Home of the South, Salem, Va.; Dr. 
James C. Kinard, president of New- 
berry College; Dr. John L. Yost, pres- 
ident of the Lutheran Theological 
Southern Seminary, spoke of the work 
of their institutions. 


REPORTS OF officers showed that the 
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synod had made progress in all lines. 

Assurance was given that the double 
apportionment for 1948 will be paid. 
Synod’s ‘statistician reported 72.55 per 
cent confirmed membership com- 
muning; Sunday school enrollment in- 
creased 11 per cent; offerings, current 
and unusual, $126,883; benevolence, 
$23,695. Per capita confirmed member- 
ship, $46.34. 

From its student fund synod voted 
$200 toward the support of a young 
women who will enter Newberry Col- 
lege to prepare herself for parish work, 
and $400 for a Japanese ministerial stu- 
dent at Southern Seminary. 

The Rev. W. J. Moretz was received 
into membership from the Synod of 
South Carolina. He began work as pas- 
tor of Trinity, Bradenton, June 1. 


ALL OFFICERS WERE RE-ELECTED: Dr. 
Luther A. Thomas, president; Dr. W. E. 
Pugh, vice president; the Rev. Francis 
I. Fesperman, secretary; Mr. C. M. 
Brubaker, treasurer; Mr. Hugh Alder- 
man, statistician. Chosen to represent 
the synod on the board of trustees of 
the Lutheran Children’s Home of the 
South, Salem, Va., the Rev. Royall A. 
Yount; the Lowman Home for the Aged, 
White Rock, S. C.,. Mr. F. C. Blair; 
Newberry College, F. W. Krueger, M.D. 
Delegates to the Philadelphia Conven- 
tion of ULCA: Clerical,» Dr. i: 7A! 
Thomas, principal; alternate, the Rev. 
Royall A. Yount; lay, J. H. Hinck, prin- 
cipal; C. M. Brubaker, alternate. 

St. Mark’s Church, Jacksonville, the 
Rev. George F. Hart pastor, served as 
host to the synod. 
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OFFICIAL NOTICE 


IN accoRDANCE with the By-laws of 
The United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica, Section V, (c), Rules Governing 
Nominations, the following list of elec- 
tive agency vacancies, to be filled at the 
Oct. 6-14, 1948, Convention of the 
Church, is published. 

Any delegate, clerical or lay, may 
propose in writing to the ULCA Secre- 
tary’s Office (231 Madison Avenue, New 
York 16, New York), the names of in- 
dividuals eligible for election, for the 
consideration of the Committee on 
Nominations. The proposer shall clearly 
indicate, along with each name sub- 
mitted, the vacancy for which he sub- 
mits this name. (Blanks for use in sub- 
mitting nominations have been mailed 
to delegates by the secretary of the 
Church.) 

The By-law provides further that no 
suggestion shall be entertained (by the 
Committee on Nominations) if received 
at the ULCA Secretary’s office later 
than noon of the sixtieth day (Thurs- 
day, Aug. 5, 1948) preceding the open- 
ing day of the Convention. 

Any board or other elective agency 
may also submit to the Secretary of the 
Church as many names for its vacancies 
as it cares to suggest, for the considera- 
tion of the Committee on Nominations, 
provided they reach the office of the 
Secretary of the Church not later than 
noon, Thursday, Aug. 5, 1948. 

Names of present members of elective 
agencies should not be submitted unless 
the terms of such members expire at the 
time of the 1948 convention (See 1948 
ULCA Year Book, pages 33-37). This 
limitation does not apply to nominations 
to the Executive Board or to the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Laymen’s Move- 
ment for Stewardship. 

After “giving suitable consideration 
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Official Notice of the |6th Biennial Con- 
vention of the United Lutheran 
Church in America 

Notice 1s hereby given that the 
16th biennial convention of the 
United Lutheran Church in America 
will be held in Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, October 6-14, 1948. 

The Opening Service, with Com- 
munion, will be held Wednesday, 
October 6, 1948, in the Lutheran 
Church of the Holy Communion, 
Chestnut above 21st Street, the Rev. 
Robert D. Hershey, S.T.D., pastor, 
beginning at 10 a.M., EST. 

Business sessions of the convention 
will be held in Town Hall, 150 N. 
Broad Street (at Race Street), be- 
ginning at 2 p.m., EST, on Wednesday, 
October 6, 1948. 

Registration of delegates will be- 
gin at 5 P.M., EST, on Tuesday, Octo- 
ber 5, 1948, in the south foyer of 
Town Hall. 

F. Epprinc REINARTZ, 
Secretary 


to the names suggested” by the dele- 
gates, boards, and the other elective 
agencies, the Convention’s Committee 
on Nominations will select two nom- 
inees for each elective agency vacancy. 
These selections will be published in 
the Aug. 18 issue of THE LUTHERAN. 

Where an asterisk (*) occurs in front 
of a name, it indicates that the person 
so designated has served a second term 
and is ineligible for re-election to that 
particular board, commission or com- 
mittee. 

(Nore: On the official roster sub- 
mitted by the Committee on Nomina- 
tions to the Convention no designation 
will be used to indicate the source of 
the nomination.) 


EXECUTIVE BOARD 
Term expiring 1948—3 Clerical and 3 Lay Members to be elected 


CLERICAL 
Blackwelder, Rev. Oscar F., D.D., 212 E. Capitol St., Washington 3, D. Cu... Md 
*Foelsch, Rev. C. B., Ph.D., 3 West 65th St., New York 23, N. Yuu..ccccccecceeeseseeseseeees NY 
*Tulloss, Rev. Rees Edgar, Ph.D., 1617 Woodedge Ave., Springfield, Ohio............:::000 O 
- Avan 
Jensens WJ. K.,Sdamesvilles Wisiteac.cccccnerss cote ete searosesh orotate cceete tcc tte create ten toer sce cesceetaceceamerarns Nw 
*Stackel, W. H., LL.D., 68 Crosman Terrace, Rochester 7, N. Y.......:...csecscscssceececeetereeseneeeses NY 
Stine, Charles M. A., Ph.D., 9410 Nemours Bldg., Wilmington, Del............cceceeeee CP 


COMMISSION OF ADJUDICATION 
Term expiring 1948—2 Clerical and 1 Lay Member to be elected 


CLERICAL 
Belter, Rev. R. R., D.D., 1941 Sunnyside Ave., Burlington, 10wa..........cccccecstetereteteeee Weg 
Fischer, Rev. E. E., D.D:, 1228 Spruce St:, Philadelphia 7) Painc.ncsr:scccssscssscsssceescssersersove> PM 
Lay ; 
Arnold Henry J... Ph.D ysOneontaw Nan yerct eee eens Us St nie eee NY 
Term expiring 1952—1 Clerical Member to be elected 
*Burgess, Rev. E. B., D.D., 73 Haldane St., Crafton, Pittsburgh 5, Pa. (Deceased)............ Pg 


BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 
Term expiring 1948—5 Clerical and 2 Lay Members to be elected 


CLERICAL 
*Beidleman, Rev. Hy H.,. DD bo, PredericksG ta hanoviery banc tettse reese eee CP 
Beil, Rev. Alfred J., D.D., 6th and Keosauqua Way, Des Moines, Ia.......ccceccccceeeeeseeteeseeeeee Ta 
Stickles, Rev. C. F., D.D., 2228 Lakeview Ave., Detroit 15, Mich.............ccccssccecerssesseccneees Mh 
Swoyer, Rev. G. E., D.D., W. Stockton Ave. and Arch St., N.S., Pittsburgh, Pa............. Pg 
Voehringer, Reva Ek. eh Dy 1oGsbittheAvensN ewe orks lO MIN sees eee eee PM 
Lay - 
*Bucher, Isaac C., Gettysburg National Bank, Gettysburg, Pa..i.......c.ccccsssssessssescsescesseeees Ce 
*Koons,-Warren M805 Ey Brie Ave. PhiladelphiayPan... mantener ee PM 


BOARD OF AMERICAN MISSIONS AND WEST INDIES MISSION BOARD 
Term expiring 1948—4 Clerical and 3 Lay Members to be elected 


CLERICAL 
Lotz, Rev. Albert W., 49 Queen St., N., Kitchener, Ont., Camada.io....cccccccscescessessseseseees Cn 
Schaeffer; Rev. Wm) CJr., D:D, 18 Sy 14thist.;Allentown, Panne nee PM 
Shepfer, Rev. H. Reed, D.D., 610 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh 22, Pa..wcccccessecseseeees Pg 
=Simonton, Rev. ‘Chester"S:, D:Ds 8369S: George St, York, Pasian ee CP 
a Lay 
*Bauer, A. S.; 1524 Lincoln Liberty Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa...............cccccesecececsseiereeeee ae PM 
Kinard, James C., LL.D., Newberry College, Newberry, S. Cuor..cccccccccccssccscssssscssessesssscsecseveees SC 
Walliams Wi. Gordon, 1600sRivensnass Hort ysMortw ase eee ee PM 


BOARD OF SOCIAL MISSIONS 
Term expiring 1940—5 Clerical and 2 Lay Members to be elected 


CLERICAL 
*Flack, Rev. E. E., Th.D., 503 E. McCreight Ave., Springfield, Ohio..........ccccscsscsesssseseeseseseee O 
Houser, Rev. J. Ray, D.D., 142 Market St., Williamsport 5, Pa.wu.....ccccsccccsssesseccssesseserceseceses PM 
Keiters Revi tHi-s.,.,. bh D Ls OmWest: ote Oneotntar Nims Veceee ere toate NY 
*Otterbein, Rev. F. W., D.D., 1500 N. Mason Aves Chicago 5i,Mllis eee Il 
Lay 
Hare; Butler B.,. UL-D., -Saluday Si Cucsine..ccaee crt eter ere eine en SC 
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*Jouno, J. W., 3438 Ne Summit A versVillwatkeenl ls \WiAsteriei teks le cite ete ene Nw 
OE Peer MOR Ag) 150% STO SAIS UEY IN ee cscs orto ccsec BE cacmsoteee aussie anes NC 


BOARD OF DEACONESS WORK 
Term expiring 1948—3 Clerical and 2 Lay Members to be elected 


CLERICAL 
Cooper, Rev. Wm. H., 1912 Fremont Ave., S., Minneapolis 5, Minn........... SO eee Nw 
Fedders, Rev. John F., D.D., 2101 E. Newberry Blvd., Milwaukee 11, Wis... Nw 
Gold, Rev. Howard R., D.D., 1203 Lafayette Pkwy., Williamsport 9, Pacicscccscccsssscssseessee: CP 
Lay 
Deininger, Henry G., Pd.D., 3854 W. Girard Ave., Philadelphia 4, Pacicccccccccccccsssessssesnes PM 
*Singley, F. J., Jr., 806 Maryland Trust Bldg., Baltimore 2, Mdoicccccccccccccsscssscsssscecsescecessesvens Md 


BOARD OF PENSIONS AND RELIEF 
Term expiring 1948—2 Clerical and 3 Lay Members to be elected 


CLERICAL 
*Huffman, Rev. Arthur M., 2040 Sherwood Ave., Louisville, Ky...ccccccssscssssessseseseeen KT 
Snyder, Rev. Henry W., D.D.; 5124 Chevy Chase Pkwy., Washington 8, D. Cu... Md 
Lay 
Gable, Charles J., Jr., First National Bank of Phila., 15th & Walnut Sts., Phila. 1, Pa.....PM 
Menges Drm Walter On Obta Way nen LTC eon enteh cc ci tcc ene eee sae einem kee seer Id 
Semisch, William G., 4356 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia 24, Pa.i.....cc.csscssscesrecsescscssseees PM 


BOARD OF EDUCATION 
Term expiring 1948—4 Clerical and 3 Lay Members to be elected 


CLERICAL 
-Billheimen wnRevestabley.. DD). 2260) Oaks Stes balinytanePancatrpatsenn eee eee CP 
Het eReverivan e40se BVelVHeAVe:, IOlUISVIlley Sg vases ee sass serscsteoes eitreceesccer eerie ree KT 
Kline, Rev. Thomas B., 1121 Linden St., Indianapolis 3, Ind.................. PARES rs hee Id 
Schaeffer, Rev. H. B., D.D., 1525 Robinson St., Jackson 26, Miss..ii00....cc..ccieesee eh aes: Ms 
Lay 
*Bert, O. F. H., Sc.D., Washington and Jefferson College, Washington, Pa.............0..0000: Pg 
Sease, Virgil B., Sc.D., 1010 Berkeley Rd., Westover Hills, Wilmington 67, Del................. PM 


*Seeger, Raymond J., Ph.D., 11 Weatherill Rd., Friendship Sta., Washington 16, D. C.....Md 


PARISH AND CHURCH SCHOOL BOARD 
Term expiring 1948—3 Clerical and 1 Lay Member to be elected 


CLERICAL , 

*Anderson, Rev. R. H., D.D., 2052 Memorial Ave., Roanoke 15, Va..ccieseseeseeeenseeens Va 

Davissekev, H. Grady, D.D:, 1624S) UithvAve:, Maywood, Tir i. cssrsseatetosscessvsssosscesss see Id 

Nolde, Rev. O. Frederick, Ph.D., 7602 East Lane, Wyndmoor 18, Pa.......... een ee PM 
Lay 

PRPMORASt MEU Lay Ade 52 Abii ots, ER WASOUL Sy As exresccscnscrareslovbasseastsapecseatroxtacacatersniaaa¥ecas .ososeb CE 


BOARD OF PUBLICATION 
Term expiring 1948—3 Clerical and 4 Lay Members to be elected 


CLERICAL 
Brown, Rev. J. D. M., Litt.D., 1620 Walnut sf, MA emtowi sy banc scctniernsecseccercetae te PM 
*Strickler, Rev. Luther W., D.D., 1545 Bolling Ave., Norfolk, Va.......cssscssssssessesscstessesnneess Va 
Wanablen ev. C.slu.D.D» 1032 Superior St, Oak: Park, Tee ccsscesssecccsesspecnesshonniaressscenes Il 
; Lay 
Weer Ines M520 SE UltOT Sty SAMS OUL YN 5 Crssccssecsscesssscsesctncuaasstssseontovassaacacesenconensdendis NC 
Hoober, John, 434 W, Market St., York, Pa... sccssscssecssersesonsesecsseessconnerdonccrsiveesvosononsnanonsas CE 
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Johnson, Roy H., Ph.D., Thiel College, Greenville, Pa... sees tsreneenensseeetenes Pg 
Rhoads, Paul H., Payne and Shoemaker Bldg., Harrisburg, Pa........:cceseseeeeeesee reece CP 


COMMITTEE ON CHURCH PAPERS 
Term expiring 1948—2 Clerical and 1 Lay Member to be elected 


CLERICAL 
*Alleman, Rev. H. C., D.D., 9901 Edgehill Lane, Silver Spring, Md... eee CP 
Linn, Rev. ©. A., Ph.D.) 1711 Cornell Rd) Nes Atlantay Gaver ere teen GA 
Lay 
*Croll, Edward E; 1906 Sanson St, Philadelphiays 9 Pals ctes teeter eee eee CP 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE LAYMEN’S MOVEMENT FOR STEWARDSHIP 
Term expiring 1948—10 laymen to be elected by the ULCA 

The Constitutional restriction that “No person shall be a member of more than one 

board at one and the same time” does not apply to the Executive Committee of the Lay- 


men’s Movement for Stewardship. 


Beisler, Henry, LL.D; 233) Cortlandt Sts BellevillesOMNe dime ccccrec nieces entree rraaectes NY 
Holkemer, Paull 15925) Poplar Groves bal tino resp Vic serene nee tree eee ttre eee Md 
Hagan, Peter P., LL.D., 1103 Prospect Ave., Melrose Park, Philadelphia, Pa................. PM 
Hickman, Thomas P., City Bank, 10th & Penna. Aves., N.W., Washington 4, D. C......... Md 
Hodgesy Harrys 2288S pruce St. Philadelpiaiay dpelvasessseeetie-crcmetert et ee eeeeeeeeee PM 
Hoovers Bs Gano Noy Lind is tes Vatrets] SoU: oo ca wees eee rene cnr Cr 
Patrick, William) H., Jr, (22. W. Sedgwick st.) eniladelphianl Ow Pacesetter CE 
Stackel, William H., LL.D., 68 Crosman Ter., Rochester 7, N. Y.u.........c:.ccsssssccsecseossceeeeres NY 
Telleens Ss. Brederick 231) MadisonjAves New yorkul6.sNomyen cence ee ete eeeeee ae NY 
WisslersiC, Rarcot News HollandeAver luancastersn bce es eset nen een eres PM 


Saving Money in California 


By HENRY ENDRESS 


A shrewd and_ tireless 


pastor is helping California 


congregations to build good church buildings economically 


WHEN A CONGREGATION plans to build 
a church for $19,600 and ends up with 
a bigger one—with stained glass win- 
dows and a lot of furnishings added— 
for only $18,000, that’s news! 

California Synod is making such news 
since the synod, headed by President 
James Beasom, appointed Pastor Ed- 
ward N. Spirer the director of church 
extension. 

Pastor Ed, as he is called throughout 
the synod, was a building contractor 
before he went into the ministry. When 
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he organized the St. Matthew’s congre- 
gation in North Hollywood, he built his 
own church in 1934 with the aid of the 
men of the congregation. When the 
synod established a home for the aged 
last year, he supervised the work of 
changing a mansion into a home for 
25 guests. 

Now the synod called again. Cali- 
fornia Synod is mushrooming. New 
congregations are needed—and are be- 
ing organized as fast as funds will per- 
mit. Missions are outgrowing meeting 
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James P. BeAsom, EDWARD SPIRER 
Builders 


halls; church buildings are needed. 

But you know the old song: “It’s a 
bad time to build. Building materials 
are hard to get. Prices are too high.” 


THEN CALIFORNIA SYNOD put Pastor 
Spirer on the job! 

In an orange grove at Whittier, Calif., 
Pastor David Robinson and the Salem 
congregation have a new building. It 
was started in March and dedicated May 
16. The commercial estimate was 
$19,600, but Pastor Spirer and his crew, 
many of them Salem volunteers, built 
the church 12 feet longer than esti- 
mated, added tile flooring in the kitchen, 
built fine oak pews, altar, and pulpit, 
set in a forced air heater—all for 
$18,000. And, don’t forget the leaded 
glass windows made for Salem by Pas- 
tor Spirer himself. 


At Berverty Hitus, where Guy L. 
Hudson is pastor, the small church 
building was moved to the rear. Now, 
in front of it, a larger building, with a 
seating capacity of 300, is rising. Pastor 
Spirer is not only serving as “God’s 


contractor,” but, as usual, has made 
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some suggestions that will save a good 


«deal of money. “It’s God’s money I’m 


handling so I’ve got to be careful with 
it,” is his comment. 

The lowest bid (not guaranteed) for 
this structure was $48,000 a few years 
ago. Today a fair figure would more 
likely be $60,000, but Pastor Spirer is 
building it for $37,000—and adding an 
extra kitchen and extra toilet units to 
the original plans. It was started in 
March and will be completed in July. 

Dr. Beasom and the other synod of- 
ficials know that a man can’t do a job 
unless he has the proper tools, so the 
synod has provided its church exten- 
sion director and contractor with a 
pick-up truck (with a large California 
Synod insignia on each door), a con- 
crete power buggy, a 16-inch radial 
saw, a 10-inch swing saw, three skill 
saws, two 6-inch mill saws, a jig saw, 
a band saw, and a power sander. 


AFTER BEVERLY HILLs is completed, 
what? 

Plans for St. Paul’s Church at Val- 
lejo have already been figured. Plans 
for St. Andrew’s Church, San Mateo, 
are under way. Then a church at Rich- 
mond. And then Pacific Beach, and 
Mission Beach, San Diego. 

When a church building for the San 
Francisco area was discussed, someone 
said Pastor Spirer and his volunteers 
would have trouble with labor unions. 
Pastor Ed didn’t think so. But to avoid 
misunderstandings, he went to see a 
union official at San Francisco to tell 
him all about it. The union leader, an 
Irishman, said, “I think it’s fine to see 
a clergyman who is able to do this work 
—and not be too stuck up to put on 
overalls.” And then as Pastor Ed was 
about to leave, the man added, “By the 
way, Pastor, if I feel up to it, I'll give 
you a day of work myself.” 
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We Can’t Forget the Refugees 


By FREDERICK E. REISSIG 


There are more homeless people than ever before. Until places can be found 


for this multitude, we must keep alive our sympathy and eagerness to help them 


THERE ARE FROM three to five million 
more refugees in Europe today than in 
the spring of 1945, according to Pastor 
H. Kloppenburg, assistant secretary of 
the World Council of Churches Refugee 
Commission, and deputy bishop of the 
Lutheran Church of Oldenburg in Ger- 
many. In an interview with Pastor 
Kloppenburg in Geneva, I obtained the 
following factual story of this complex, 
increasingly difficult refugee problem. 

In the spring of 1945 there were be- 
tween 10 and 12 million displaced per- 
sons in Europe, most of whom were 
slave workers displaced by the Ger- 
mans. In the months following the 
end of the war, most of these workers 
returned to their own homes in the 
various countries which they had been 
forced to leave. Those who did not 
return were cared for by UNRRA, and 
later by IRO. Three years after the end 
of the war in Europe the number of 
refugees in Europe has risen to some 
15 million. This number is equivalent 
to 11 per cent of the population of the 
United States, or nearly twice the pop- 
ulation of New York City. 


OF THE 10 to 12 million displaced per- 
sons following the close of the war, 
there still remain some 930,000. These 
are eligible for IRO care. It is expected 


Dr. Reissig is acting as Public Relations Officer 
of the World Council of Churches during the 
period leading up to the Amsterdam assembly. 
He is on leave of absence from his position as 
executive secretary of the Council of Churches 
of Washington, D. C. 
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that this number will be reduced to 
300,000 by June of 1949. It should be 
noted, however, that there are times 
when the birthrate among the displaced 
persons equals or surpasses the rate of 
relocation. 

In Germany and Austria there are 
about 400,000 “Auslaender” or for- 
eigners from Hungary, the Ukraine, 
Yugoslavia and Romania, who cannot 
or will not return to their native coun- 
tries. Most of these are not under IRO 
care. 

France has some two to three hun- 
dred thousand Spaniards who fled from 
Spain during and since the Spanish civil 
war. There are another three million — 
so-called ‘“Volksdeutsche” who are 
homeless. They are people of German 
ethnic origin but not German citizens, 
and had lived in Russia, Romania, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and Yugo- 
slavia. None of this large group is un- 
der IRO care. 

The largest group of refugees are 
those created by the Potsdam agree- 
ment. They are German citizens— 
“REICHDEUTSCHE’—from the eastern 
provinces of Germany. These nine and 
one-half million are not eligible for 
IRO care. 

Some three to four thousand refugees 
from Poland, Yugoslavia, Czechoslo- 
vakia and Germany are coming into 
France each month. Refugees from 
Yugoslavia are fleeing to Italy. In 
Greece there are around one-half mil- 
lion refugees coming out of the civil 
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war districts. These refugees within 


their own country comprise 7 per cent « 


of Gfeece’s population. Some of the 
refugees who migrated to Palestine are 
now fleeing from that tragically divided 
land. China and India also have refugee 
problems of genuine proportions. It is, 
however, impossible to estimate the 
number in these two lands with their 
hundreds of millions of people. 

The churches have a responsibility, 
not only for the religious care of these 
unfortunate people, but also for their 
physical rehabilitation. It ought to be 
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the right of every person to live in a 
family and home environment. 

At no age in history have there been 
so many homeless and nationless peo- 
ple nor such a tragic migration of peo- 
ple. The longer these people remain 
homeless and in camp, the greater be- 
comes the problem, for even under the 
best conditions of homelessness or camp 
life these people deteriorate morally, 
mentally and physically. 

When are we our brothers’ keeper? 
Today, or only in some delayed and too 
late tomorrow? 


A QUESTION OF VALUES 
Aunt Jenny had been sick for two weeks. On her table was a vase 
with one single red rose. The washerwoman had been tidying the 
room. With one look at the vase she exclaimed, “One single flower. 
Huh! Must be pretty mean person who sent it.” The nurse came in 


shortly and during the course of her duties looked at the flower. 


STAN 


small bouquet, eh! They could send a better one.” 
In came the doctor at last. He looked at the vase, hesitated for a 


moment, and said, “What a beautiful rose, Mrs. Smith!” 


He alone 


caught the spirit of the token, and Aunt Jenny smiled happily. 


ie 


—RoserT S. BEHARRY 


Two of Us Nected We Want Peace 


By BERNICE BROWN 


An American woman and a German woman 


found they had nothing to quarrel about 


MarsHALL wasn’t there. Stalin wasn’t 
invited. There was no pomp and less 
ceremony. But two years ago we met 
in Germany and decided to outlaw war! 

No newsreel cameraman recorded the 
- scene. It wasn’t a very impressive pic- 
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ture. There was no conference table, 
no deep leather chairs. There were only 
the two of us, and yet it was a United 
Nations meeting in miniature, featuring 
some of the drama and all of the pur- 
pose of that famous conclave. 
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In fact, we were so intent upon the 
subject at hand that neither of us gave 
a passing glance at the costume of the 
other. This was remarkable, consider- 
ing that we were women. 

However, we wouldn’t have enhanced 
the cover of any fashion magazine. Her 
dress was a drab blue of prewar cut 
and mine was the standard equipment 
of an American woman in uniform. 

Rounding a sharp turn in the corridor 
we had collided head on. We muttered 
apologies and paused to exchange a 
few pleasantries. Following a mutual 
two-minute admiration of the spring 
day, the German lady eyed my frame, 
well-padded by ample helpings of army 
food and said: 

“Things are so different for you 
American women. You have no idea 
what we have had to go through... .” 
I interrupted with a none-too-well- 
modulated, “Oh yeah? Let me tell you 
a few things!” 

War god Thor must have sighed bliss- 
fully as he turned over on his Olympian 
pillow and considered another day’s 
work well done. With the guns of World 
War II then barely muffled, we refused 
to let the thing degenerate into an in- 
ternational incident, so we sat down on 
some steps and called the meeting to 
order. 


FROM THERE on you could borrow the 
script from any conference table since 
the days of prehistoric man. Stripped 
to their top-hat-and-tail atmosphere 
and velvet phrases, most international 
discussions would sound pretty much 
like ours did. 

Reaching the white-heat mark with 
no fatalities, we paused to exchange 
thumb-nail sketches. 

She told me of her husband, a doctor, 
killed in the war, and of her struggle 
to support hex two children. 
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I recounted the changes war had 
wrought in my existence since the care- 
free days when I sat in the hometown 
movie theater crunching popcorn and 
giving polite but uncomprehending 
sighs to the dire picturization of world 
events which flashed on the screen prior 
to Mickey Mouse. 

As each learned of the other, our 
tempers cooled. We pip NoT wind up 
sobbing on each other’s shoulders. But 
we came to a common conclusion. Wars 
have not settled a single one of man’s 
basic difficulties. And they never will! 
Something ought to be done about it. 

So then and there the German lady 
and I outlawed war. We settled for 
peace. Then we got up, dusted off the 
backs of our skirts, and returned to our 
widely different lives. 

I never saw her again. 


THAT WAS TWO years ago. I’m back in 
attendance at the neighborhood movie 
theater. 

... And sometimes in those few sec- 
onds between the newsreel and the 
Mickey Mouse, especially if the News 
of the Day has been accompanied by 
the unmistakable rattle of sabers, I see 
again the face of the German woman. I 
feel the breeze of that spring rushing 
through the ruined building on whose 
steps we sat. 

And I wonder . . . if perhaps on an- 
other day I will sit amid the ruins of 
another city, talking to another woman 
of a former enemy country. Or will the 
situation be reversed? Will she be sit- 
ting on the ruins of my doorstep talking 
to me? 

I hope it never happens. But if it 
does, I know we will come to the same 
conclusion the German woman and I 
did. Women always have. They always 
will. It’s part of their common heritage 
from Mother Eve. 
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SOMETHING BESIDES MEDICINE 


By EUGENIA GERLACH STEIN 


A Short Story 


Dr. OLIVER cLOSED his eyes as he 
leaned back wearily. The rasping 
screech of the old chair set his teeth on 
edge. Dead tired, he thought. If I just 
dared put my feet up on the desk and 
smoke my old briar pipe maybe I'd feel 
rested. But Miss Allison, the nurse, 
was moving about in the next room. 
She wouldn’t approve. 

He sighed audibly. 

Miss Allison appeared instantly in the 
doorway. “Yes, Doctor?” 

“Nothing,” he said. “I’m tired, that’s 
all. Been seeing too many sick people, 
hearing about too many real or imag- 
inary aches and pains...” 

“You help so many,” she protested. 

“And what happens? I don’t see them 
again until the next time they’ve an 
ache or pain. It’s a discouraging busi- 
ness.” He was ashamed of this out- 
burst. It was just another proof that he 
was wearing thin. 

“Your patients all take too much of 
your time and _ strength,’ she said 
slowly. “I know it, but what can I do 
when I see them come in weary and 
discouraged and then leave smiling and 
with a spring in their steps? It isn’t 
just the medicine you prescribe that 
heals them, Doctor.” 


He RUBBED his eyes wearily. 

“You are tired,” she said. “Shall I 
see about making arrangements for you 
to get away for a few days?” 

He nodded. Even the thought of es- 
cape lifted his spirits. But it didn’t last. 
By the end of the afternoon when Miss 
Allison announced his last patient he 
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didn’t even hear. 

“You look just like your father sitting 
there,’ someone said softly, “except 
he’d be smoking a smelly pipe with his 
feet propped up on a desk drawer.” 

Dr. Oliver laughed for the first time 
that afternoon and rising, held out his 
hand. “Why Miss Baker, how are you?” 

“I’m fine,” she said. “That’s what I 
came to tell you. I’m just fine.” She 
sat down with her feet barely touching 
the floor. “And how are you, Alec?” 

He was amused that anyone should 
inquire about his health. “Worn out,” 
he admitted. 

She shook her head and made cluck- 
ing noises of dismay. “Your father 
killed himself with overwork,” she re- 
minded him. 

“And what would you prescribe for 
his son?” he asked leaning towards her. 

She laid a small box on his desk. “The 
same thing you prescribed for me.” 


He pPIcKED UP the box. “Oh yes. 
Placebo,” he murmured. 

‘I have a better name,” she said. “I 
call them Pink Magic. You’ve no idea 
how they’ve helped me. Remember 
when I came to see you three months 
ago?” 

He nodded. 

“TI shouldn’t have listened to that real 
estate man and sold my little home 
downstate. But he persuaded me that 
I’d love the city; there was always 
something going on. And you know 
how dull small towns can be. Oh, Doc- 
tor, I almost died of loneliness before 
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He consulted her card. He had found 
nothing organically wrong. Under- 
weight. Depression. “So the pills 
helped, did they?” 

“You’ve no idea. Of course it took a 
little time before I noticed any improve- 
ment,” she added. 

“Can you remember about when it 
was? Just for the record, you know.” 

She thought a moment. “Quite soon. 
I think it was the day the first letter 
came.” 

“Letter?” 

“I remember it was a gloomy day 
in March and I was so lonely I could 
hardly swallow a bite of breakfast and 
someone called up the stairs, ‘Special 
delivery for you, Miss Baker.’ ” 

“Yes?” 

“There was a ticket in the letter for a 
matinee performance of ‘Laughing 
Stock.’ I never learned who sent it. 
But honestly, Alec, I hadn’t laughed so 
hard in years. That night for the first 
time I dropped right off to sleep.” 

“Good,” he said. “Now if you’ll step 
on the scales we'll check your weight.” 
He whistled as the beam balanced del- 
icately. “Do you know you've gained 
five pounds, Miss Baker?” 

‘T've been suspecting something of 
the sort,” she said proudly. “It’s those 
egg dumplings they serve at Rakow’s. 
That’s a little restaurant in our neigh- 
borhood. They fix them with lots of 
cream just like we did at home. Every- 
one’s so friendly there I honestly eat 
twice as much as I ought to.” 

“Lucky you stumbled on it,” he said. 


SHE CHUCKLED. “But Doctor, I didn’t 


stumble on it. The letter told me to go 
there.” 


He looked up from his writing. “An- 
other letter?” 


“A few days after the first one came. 
I was feeling so lonely so I had just 
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taken one of the pills and was going 
for a long walk like you said...” 

He nodded. “They’re much more ef- 
fective that way.” 

“_, And on the way out the mailman 
handed me the second letter. No name 
again. Just a few typewritten words: 
‘Stop in at Rakow’s, corner of State 
and Elm. Egg dumplings are their spe- 
cialty.” As I walked along I kept won- 
dering if they used a dash of nutmeg 
like my mother taught me to do. And 
the first thing I knew, there I was at 
the corner of State and Elm. By that 
time I was hungry soI went in...” 

He tapped his teeth with the pen. “Do 
they use nutmeg?” he asked. 

“Just a wee bit more than my moth- 
er’s recipe called for. But I'll not com- 
plain.” 

“Now about that other little matter?” 
he asked. “You complained of that feel- 
ing of being watched.” 

“Women get fancies when they live 
alone cooped up in a little room,” she 
said shrugging her shoulders. “But 
honestly, it was real enough at the time. 
That blotch on the ceiling over my bed! 
I’d lie there and it looked like a big 
bloodshot eye always watching me... 
watching me. It got so I could hardly 
stand it till I realized it wasn’t an eye.” 

“How did you come to realize that?” 
he asked leaning back in the chair. 

“Another letter,” she said. 


HE RAN HIS HAND through his hair. 
“These letters you keep mentioning. I 
don’t quite understand.” 

“Neither do I, Alec,” said Miss Baker 
solemnly. “Sometimes I’ve thought the 
Lord must have a hand in it. But I 
guess it isn’t likely He uses a type- 
writer. Still it seems like dreary days 
when a body is most apt to feel blue 

.. up pops a letter. Like the one with 
the map.” 
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“What map?” 

“The map of the city that came when 
the eye was haunting me. A beautiful 
map it was, showing all the streets and 
the interesting places to see. It took 
me a while to figure it out. And then 
one day when I was resting on the bed 
after I'd been to visit a flower show at 
the conservatory, I began studying that 
spot on the ceiling. And all of a sudden 
it came to me.” 

She clasped and unclasped the catch 
on her worn bag. “It wasn’t an eye 
watching me and the lines weren’t 
bloodshot veins like I’d always im- 
agined. It was just another map, see? 
And the lines were all the crooked little 
streets. Do you know, Alec, there’s 
one street in this city that runs for 30 
miles and there’s another just one block 
long? And I found ’em both.” 

“Well, I'll be darned! I’ve been prac- 
ticing here for 10 years and never even 
knew that. I can see you don’t need 
any more of these,” he said briskly, 
picking up the empty box. 

“Oh but, Doctor, I do really,” cried 
Miss Baker. “Whenever I get that low 
feeling, I know all I need to do is take 
one and go for a long walk like you 
said and I’ll come back thinking about 
something besides myself. You always 
meet children out playing, or a stray 
cat in need of petting, or people walking 
their dogs and glad of a bit of company. 
So if you don’t think they’re habit- 
forming...” 


HE SHOOK HIS HEAD and taking a bottle 
from his medical bag, refilled the box. 
“Pink Magic,” he smiled. “To be taken 
as needed.” 

Miss Baker tucked the box carefully 
in her purse and arose to go. “Promise 
you won’t work so hard, Alec,’ she 
said. “Remember your father... .” 

He nodded and followed her to the 
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door. “Tl take it easier if you’ll prom- 


-ise to come and see me more often.” 


“I will, Alec,” she said. 

Laughing, he reseated himself at his 
desk. Then with a grin he opened a 
drawer and drew out his old briar pipe. 
When it began to draw properly he 
leaned back in the chair. It creaked 
and groaned but now the noise no 
longer annoyed him. Deliberately he 
put his feet upon the desk and rang 
for Miss Allison. 

“It worked,” he said, blandly ignoring 
her shocked look. 

“She didn’t suspect... ?” 

“She belongs to the old school who 
believe that the Lord will provide. She 
gives Him the credit and seems to ac- 
cept the letters with thanks and with- 
out question. Though I will admit there 
was a twinkle in her eye.” 

“Now what happens, Doctor?” 

“We map out a new program.” He 
picked up the morning newspaper. 
“There’s an antique show coming up 
next week. And she'll get a bang out 
of that new picture at the Lincoln. Be 
sure to watch the weather reports and 
use a special messenger if necessary.” 


Hr PUFFED away contentedly. ‘She 
was always crazy about kids,” he 
mused. “Mothered me after I lost my 
own. Baked me cookies and told me 
the swellest stories. ... Maybe you can 
think of something to get her into reg- 
ular touch with kids again... .” 

“How about that new Nursery Proj- 
ect?” asked Miss Allison. 

“That’s the angle,” he agreed. 

‘T’ll take care of it, Doctor. Now 
about the arrangements for your trip.” 

He swung around in his chair. “Trip? 
What trip?” 

“You said you were tired and .. .” 

“Oh that!” He yawned and stretched. 
“Forget it. I’m completely rested now.” 
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WHEN THE FAMILY WORSHIPS TOGETHER 
We Thank God for Our Ears 


TED PUT THE record on the phonograph 
and soon the lovely music flooded the 
room. It was the part of Mendelssohn’s 
oratorio, Elijah, that tells the story of 
the prophet in the cave, listening for 
the voice of God. 

“But the Lord was not in the tempest” 
sang the chorus, and the music rushed 
and swirled about the room. Then came 
a pause and the singing again, but 
grown very quiet now, “Then came the 
still, small voice.” 

After the music was over the family 
sat for a moment in silence. 

“T wonder if Elijah’s storm was as 
noisy as the one we had last night,” said 
Lois. 

“T like to hear the wind,” declared 
Gordon. 

“Yd rather hear the birds,’ said 
Sylvia. 

“Sometimes I like to hear powerful, 
loud things like the wind or ocean, and 
other times I’d rather hear soft music 
or birds or the brook up the moun- 
tain,” said Ted. 


“YESTERDAY Lots and I were thinking 
of all the things we liked to see,” said 
Mother. “It might be fun to think of 
the many sounds we like to hear.” 

“What do you like to hear, Daddy?” 
asked Sylvia. 

Father thought about it. “Music more 
than anything else,” he replied. 

“T like to hear the people in church 
sing the happy song at the first,” offered 
Sylvia. 

“She means the ‘Gloria in Excelsis,’ ” 
explained Lois. “I like all the singing 
in church, and I like to hear our school 
chorus sing, especially when I am sing- 
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ing in it. The music seems all around 
you and inside you, too.” 


“You HEAR other things’ besides 
music,” said Gordon. “I like to hear a 
train whistle, especially at night. It 
makes you think of faraway places.” 

“There is a poem about that,” said 
Mother. 

“T like to hear poems,” said Lois. “It’s 
sort of like music—only it’s different,” 
she finished lamely- 

‘I like to hear Jock bark when I 
come home, and I like to hear people 
laugh, and I like to listen to people 
talk,” said Ted. 

“There you have opened up a whole 
new string of ideas,” said Father. “We 
use our ears not only to hear pleasant 
sounds, but to hear what people have 
to say.” 

“And the radio would not mean much 
if we couldn’t hear,” said Lois. 

“Or the telephone—” added Ted; and 
Gordon hurried to say, “And what 
about school? Or church?” 

“Jesus thought hearing was impor- 
tant,” said Father. “After he had told 
his disciples some stories he said to 
them, ‘Be careful how you hear.’ ” 


WE READ THE BiBLE: I Kings 19:1-18. 
The Story of Elijah and the Still, Small 
Voice. 

WE SING A HYMN: Praise Ye the Father 
(PS. 255) 

WE PRAY TOGETHER: 

We thank thee, heavenly Father, for 
all the wonderful sounds that come to 
us through our ears. For the sound of 
birds singing, for the beautiful world of 
music, for the loving voices of parents 
and friends, we thank thee. AMEN. 
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Forewarnings of Calvary 


By AMOS JOHN TRAVER 


Mark 14:26-31. Parallel readings—Matthew 
26:30-35; Luke 22:31-38; John 13:36-38. 


CHRIST’S LAST Passover was con- 
cluded in the prescribed manner. The 
disciples sang a hymn together. Psalms 
113-118 were the selections invariably 
used. They are called the Hallel be- 
cause they began or ended with Halle- 
lujah. Psalms 113-114 were sung earlier 
in the feast. Psalms 115-118 came at 
the close. 

To read them is to see how appro- 
priate they were for this particular 
feast. They breathe complete trust in 
God, even in the presence of persecu- 
tion and death. 

With what meaning Jesus could sing 
“Jehovah is on my side, I will not fear: 
What can man do unto me?” ... Or 
“The cords of death compassed me, And 
the pains of Sheol gat hold upon me: I 
found trouble and sorrow. Then I called 
on the name of Jehovah: O Jehovah, I 
beseech thee, deliver my soul. Gra- 
cious is Jehovah, and righteous; yea, 
our God is merciful.” ... Or, “The stone 
which the builders rejected is become 
the head of the corner.” This last quo- 
tation Jesus had directly applied to 
himself (Mark 12:10). Reference to it 
is also found in Acts 4:11; Ephesians 
2:20; I Peter 2:7. 


THESE HYMNS were not sung as fu- 
neral dirges. They were shouted lustily 
as paeans of victory. We must not think 
of Jesus as consumed with sadness in 
spite of the ordeal ahead. He knew the 
awful weight of betrayal and desertion 
and death, yet his trust in God was un- 
shaken. 
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KNOW THE BIBLE 


He was thinking of his disciples. He 
wanted to buoy their spirits and pre- 
pare them for the shocking experiences 
of Calvary. They must remember this 
night from the other side of the cross 
and realize that he was not being led 
like a slave to his death. He was then, 
as always, unconquerable. 


ON THE OTHER days of this holy week 
Jesus had gone to Bethany late in the 
afternoon and dined with Mary, Martha, 
and Lazarus. This evening he had 
supped in the upper room in the city. 
So. he went directly to the Mount of 
Olives where he had been spending the 
nights. 

He went in spite of his knowledge 
that Judas would expect him to be . 
there. His time had come and he would 
not avoid arrest as he had done many 
times before. The Mount of Olives was 
also his favorite mountain retreat where 
he communed often with His Father. 

Luke and John begin the account of 
the conversation on the Mount with 
Jesus’ warning to Peter. Mark and 
Matthew begin the record with his 
warning to all the apostles, “You will 
all fall away.” 

Jesus quoted Zechariah 13:7: “I will 
strike the shepherd, and the sheep will 
be scattered.” How completely this de- 
scribed the scattering of the disciples 
as Jesus went to Calvary to die, and 
then was laid in the tomb of Joseph. 


In orDER to understand their panic of 
doubt and fear we must remember how 
little Jesus measured up to their in- 
herited idea of the Messiah. National- 
ism was one with religion to the Jew. 
When the Jew thought of the Messianic 
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kingdom he had visions of world em- 
pire. Rome stood in the way of this 
hope, so Rome must be conquered. An- 
other David was to come and lead the 
armies of Israel to battle. 

Patiently Jesus had tried to teach his 
disciples the spiritual character of his 
kingdom. Not by fighting and killing 
but by loving and saving, this kingdom 
was to arise. As Luke tells us shortly 
after this, the disciples produced swords 
with which they expected to protect 
themselves. So little did they under- 
stand Jesus. No wonder they saw him 
die from afar and then ran and hid lest 
crosses be provided for them also. 

With the warning as to their coming 
desertion, Jesus gave the assuring 
promise that he would meet them -in 
Galilee after his resurrection. That was 
homeland to them. They were strange 
and afraid in Jerusalem. No doubt that 
was his reason for mentioning Galilee. 


To Peter the warning came with the 
greatest force. Jesus directed his re- 
buke to him because he, as usual, had 
been forward and boastful. “Even 
though they all fall away, I will not,” 
was the pledge of Peter. It was a sinful 
saying for many reasons. It revealed 
his tremendous self-assurance. It is 
God-assurance, not self-assurance, that 
marks the true disciple of Christ. 

If only he had added, “God helping 
me.” Peter was speaking, too, in direct 
contradiction to that which Jesus had 
declared, “You will all fall away.” His 
boast was also unsocial. Peter was con- 
trasting himself with the rest of the 
apostles. They might fail Jesus, but 
he was different, stronger, more faith- 
ful. 

However, Matthew notes that all the 
apostles joined in similar declarations 
of loyalty. Peter, as usual, was leader. 
He would make the most dramatic de- 
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nial. But his sin would be no greater 
than theirs, or ours when we place our 
own comfort or safety above loyalty to 
Jesus Christ. 

Certain hours in the night were 
known as the time of the cock crow. 
There were three hours when the crow 
of the cock might be expected: 1) early 
in the night, between 11 p.m. and mid- 
night; 2) between 1 and 2 a.m.; and 3) 
between 5 and 6 a.m. If we follow this 
schedule, the denial would have oc- 
curred between the second and third 
cock crow. Probably it would be about 
2 a.m. when the first trial of Jesus took 
place in the palace of Caiaphas. 

One reason for Jesus’ reference to the 
crowing of the cock was that Peter 
might be reminded by it that Jesus had 
foretold his denial. This is what hap- 
pened. The voice of the crowing cock 
brought Peter back to his senses and 
sent him to his knees in repentance. 


Onty JOHN gives a detailed account 
of the farewell talk of Jesus with his 
disciples that night. You may read it in 
John 14:1—17:26. His whole purpose 
was to prepare his disciples for his de- 
parture. He promised them the Holy 
Spirit. He tried to help them see that 
it was better that he should leave them. 

His work was done, and the way of 
salvation was won for all who had 
faith to accept it. So long as he was in 
the flesh, he could not be everywhere. 
After he had died, risen again, and 
ascended, through the Holy Spirit, he 
would be by the side of every believer, 
wherever he was. 

It is sad that in spite of all Jesus told 
them that night, they understood him 
so little that they all fell away from 
him on Calvary. It is just as tragic that 
we who look back on Calvary through 
centuries of Christian history, still fall _ 
away from him. 
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No Energy to Waste 


“GOOD NIGHT,’ SNORTED Joan, banging 
the screen door after her so that the 
copper screening shivered in the blazing 
sunlight, “what those Ryan kids won’t 
think of next! Honestly!” 

“What is it this time?” I laughed, not 
without qualms for “those kids” as Joan 
called them sometimes show an in- 
genuity which seems far from heaven- 
sent. 

“They have a stand out by the curb 
and are selling the most nauseous-look- 
ing stuff you ever saw for a penny a 
glass. Really, I’d as soon drink poison.” 

“Is that all? From your tone of voice 
I thought they’d committed some new 
crime against society.” 

“But truly, it makes me ill to see 
those little eels ladle out that horrible 
stuff. Everybody and his brother is 
drinking it too.” 


“I GUESS SOME youngsters have been 
making and selling cold drinks and 
others have been buying them for the 
past hundred years or more, and the 
race has not died out yet, in spite of 
dire predictions.—Don’t you remember 
how you and Mark and Tommy Hart- 
man and some of your other friends in 
Bordenville set up a regular stand on 
our front lawn one summer?” 

“Do I? Especially when Mr. Benson 
always paid a dime for his! We thought 
that was wonderful.” 

“That was like him. He’d drive a 
sharp bargain as long as he was bar- 
gaining, but at other times he was soft 
as soap. Did he drink the lemonade?” 

“Come to think of it, I don’t believe 
he did. Do you suppose he felt about it 
the way I do about that concoction the 
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Ryans are handing out?” 

“Could be. The years do change our 
standards of what is appetizing.” 

“Perhaps if those youngsters weren’t 
such little beasts all the time, I wouldn’t 
suspect them of flavoring the drinks 
with a lethal dose. But they are such 
horrible creatures.” 

“Well, there is supposed to be some 
good in everyone, though I must say 
those Ryan youngsters do conceal it as 
well as anybody I know. Perhaps from 
now on they are going to be better.” 

“No wonder Mark says you are an 
optimist!” 

“Where children are concerned, I am 
an optimist. Some of the boys and girls 
whom I thought years ago were headed 
straight for reform school or worse have 
turned into not only admirable citizens 
but fine Christian men and women as 
well.” 


“Do you THINK reform schools are 
really as bad as the magazine articles 
make them sound?” Joan was abruptly 
serious. 

“Oh, I don’t know.” I was busy fin- 
ishing off the thread I’d used to sew 
an eyelet ruffle on another of her skirts. 
‘T suppose they are like any other pub- 
lic institutions. There are good ones 
and bad ones.” 

“Which do we have around here? Do 
they send out catalogues and let you 
choose your own, or do you have to go 
to the nearest one?” 

“Mercy, no more catalogues! It’s bad 
enough to try to wade through all 
Mark’s college information without 
having to choose a reform school for 
you.” 
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“There! I always said you paid more 
attention to Mark than you do to me. 
Oh well, I love you anyhow. I’m going 
up and take a bath. Boy, those courts 
were hot and dusty this afternoon.” 

“Many people there that you know?” 

“Seads. And scads I didn’t know, too. 
I don’t think I’ve ever seen so many 
people wanting to play tennis at one 
time. But that was probably because 
the swimming pool was being cleaned. 
You know, I think this is going to be a 
nice summer just staying at home. 
When you first said no camp, I thought 
it was going to be dull. But there are 
a lot of people staying home this year.” 

“We are lucky to have such a nice 
place to stay.—Yes, I think that idea 
you had about taking a bath is a good 
one. Run along.” 

“Oh, by the way, Francie said to tell 
Mark she’s reserved court four for them 
at seven o'clock this evening.’ She 
flew up the stairs in a flash of bare 
brown legs. She’s the picture of health 
right now and we do have a lot to be 
thankful for. 


I SAT THERE counting my blessings 
rather smugly for a few minutes before 
it was time to start dinner. My home, 
my husband, my children. Both of the 
youngsters seem to have found them- 
selves in their larger environment. They 
feel that they own the municipal tennis 
courts and pool. They have plenty of 
friends, mostly in our own church, but 
with enough others to keep them from 
growing narrow. They are active in 
church work and in scouts. They have 
lots of fun, organized and impromptu. 
And they assume responsibility both at 
home and elsewhere. Mark seems to be 
doing nicely in his summer job. No, 
according to all the evidence, I’ll not be 
needing to send for any reform school 
catalogues! 
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I brushed aside the irritating little 
thought that after all reform schools do 
exist. They are filled to capacity and 
beyond, though what the one for our 
area is like I have no idea. 

I went to see whether my gelatine 
was firm enough to unmould when 
Mark and Jerry came in. It seemed to 
be just about perfect. I put all vexing 
questions out of my head as I concen- 
trated on making the table look cool 
and inviting. 

But the subject came up again a few 
days later. Our social missions com- 
mittee was trying to decide how many 
jars we’d need to fill for the home next 
month. Martha Peters had the list of 
names of our women and how many 
jars each would fill. She looked up 
from her score sheet with a grin. “T 
seem to have added this wrong, but then 
I only graduated from reform school.” 

“You will know I’m still a stranger 
around here,” I said, “but I don’t know 
where the reform school is for this lo- 
cality.” 

“Why, neither do I,” laughed Mrs. 
Peters in amazement, “and I’ve lived 
here for 10 years. None of my friends 
goes there, I guess.” 


ONE WOMAN AFTER another confessed 
in surprise that she had very vague in- 
formation. We did dig up the fact that 
the place is named “Highland” and is 
located at Highland, about 20 miles 
from here. But beyond that no one 
knew anything. As Clara Buell put it, 
“We just don’t move in the right cir- 
cles.” 

“But this is ridiculous,’ Martha 
Peters declared indignantly. “We ought 
to find out.” 

We all agreed, but we didn’t know 
quite where to start. Besides we have 
a job mapped out for the summer. None 
of us has energy to waste. 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Stepmother 


I am the oldest of the family—have a po- 
sition, and am away from home. But I 
have two brothers of nine and 11, and 
a sister of 14. 

My mother died three years ago, and my 
father has remarried. At first our step- 
mother seemed understanding and sym- 
pathetic to the children, and I thought they 
would get along nicely. But after a few 
months things began to change. She be- 
came less patient and began to lay down 
strict rules. 

She is trying to make the youngsters 
toe the mark, but they resent it. They re- 
fuse to obey. There’s a cold war being 
waged all the time—and sometimes it 
shows signs of warming up. It doesn’t seem 
like home anymore. I find myself going 
back less and less, though I’ve had no un- 
pleasantness with my stepmother. But I’m 
worried about the children. 


Try hard to see both sides—the whole 
objective picture—before making any 
move. You are naturally sympathetic to 
the children, and you have probably re- 
sented your father’s remarriage—se- 
cretly, if not openly. Your view of the 
situation may be out of focus. 

Perhaps you can be the reconciling 
agent. But maybe not. After all, you’re 
one of the children, regardless of age 
difference. You'll have to determine 
whether you stand well enough with 
your stepmother to approach her on the 
matter. If you aren’t the right person, 
you may be able to find some man or 
woman who is. 

If the children are being dealt with 
in an arbitrary and unfair way, the 
mother needs to be shown by someone 
at what points her procedures call for 
modification. Whatever is said or done 
will have to be undertaken with tact, 
courtesy, and reasonableness. No ir- 
ritating move should be made lest the 
problem be made worse. 
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Meanwhile the children should be ad- 
vised to obey, to be patient, polite, and 
considerate, and to give a maximum of 
co-operation. 


Starting to school 


My little boy is almost old enough to go 
to school. He will start in September. But 
I dread to see him go. Our home has been 
his world. He has had every attention 
and protection. The outside world, includ- 
ing school, seems so hard, crude, and cold. 

I have noticed that a good many chil- 
dren lose regard for their parents after 
they go to school. They get rough and in- 
considerate. Up to this time we’ve had 
Robert’s confidence, but I’m afraid we are 
going to lose it. It’s hard for me to recon- 
cile myself to this separation. 


Your feelings are not new. They have 
been experienced by many parents— 
especially mothers. They are under- 
standable. Nevertheless, feelings are 
unsafe guides. They are constantly 
leading people into unwise acts and de- 
cisions. Reason is a better guide. After 
all, you don’t want your boy to remain 
little and childish all his life. He must 
develop in all angles of personality and 
get ready to face the world. 

The boy undoubtedly will not share 
your feelings. And you had better not 
betray them to him. Don’t make him 
sorry for you and dissatisfied in school. 
Try rather to share his natural enthu- 
siasm for new adventures, and encour- 
age him. Talk to him about the hap- 
penings in school, and try to lead him 
into further interest in its work and 
into an intelligent loyalty to it. Don’t 
try to perpetuate his babyhood, but 
help him to become the sort of person 
he ought to be at the successive ages. 
Praise him for his achievements and for 
taking his part. That’s the line of real 
helpfulness. —EARL S. RUDISILL 
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First-class Introduction to North European Countries 


What About Scandinavia? By Carl C. Rasmussen. Muhlenberg Press. 194 pages. $2.25. 


The Gettysburg theologian, who has Danish ancestry and command of Scandinavian 
tongues to add to his other qualifications, has done an excellent piece of work in answer- 
ing his title question, throwing in non-Scandinavian Finland for good measure. 

Every Lutheran ought to be informed about the great northern bulwark of Prot- 
estantism, if only for the sake of Lutheran world unity which must include the sort of 


knowledge and understanding which this 
little book imparts. It is not easy for 
American Lutherans to appreciate the very 
distinctive character of the state churches 
of Scandinavia. This little book will help 
them a great deal. They will find much to 
question and wonder at, much also to ad- 
mire. They will gain new appreciation 
also of the sort of people who have built 
up great Lutheran bodies and institutions 
in our own land during the last hundred 
years. 

The chapters, one to a country, are 
simply packed with information. If you 
want to know how these lands are alike 
and how they differ, how the state churches 
operate, how the people live, what the real 
state of religion is, how the churches have 
come through the war, how much the peo- 
ple have to say about running the church, 
what is done for missions and other benev- 
olences, what their hope is for the future; 
these and many other things you will find 
treated here, clearly and in interesting 
graphic style. The book fills a real need 
and should be widely read. 

Minneapolis Paut H. Rotu 


Voice of Conscience 


Our Threatened Values. By Victor Gollancz. 
Henry Regenry. 218 pages. $2.50. 

Our Threatened Values was written by 
an Englishman for Englishmen. Every 
adult American should read it. But whether 
many adult Americans can read it is an- 
other question. 

Victor Gollanez is a socialist who has 
little use for capitalism which, he believes, 
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tends to increase and not diminish self- 
interest. He believes, too, that “it is no 
accident that the rapid decay of general 
moral standards has-synchronized with the 
last period of monopoly capitalism.” 

The American reader who can sympa- 
thetically read such statements as this will, 
I feel sure, find this book stimulating and 
enjoyable reading. 

This is a book with a conscience. The 
author reminds us that while the con- 
querors have been striving hard to make 
the conquered peoples feel a sense of guilt, 
they have not themselves been measuring 
their own acts with a proper ethical yard- 
stick. The Nuremberg trials, the author 
holds, are unjustifiable because “we are 
doing some of the things for which we are 
trying them.” Under the Yalta and Pots- 
dam agreements we are moving whole 
populations—including old men, women, 
and children—in a most inhuman manner. 
The author gives eye-witness accounts of 
some of the disgracefuily inhuman acts 
perpetrated by the victor powers since VE 
Day. 

Conflict between western civilization and 
communism is irreconcilable and must be 
fought to the finish. Western civilization 
stands for the sanctity of persons; com- 
munism has no loyalty to truth or to per- 
sons. “Communist ethics make it the high- 
est duty to accept the necessity of acting 
wickedly.” 

But the conflict between these two ir- 
reconcilables cannot be waged with gun 
and bomb. We must act steadfastly as 
Christians, in the highest moral tradition. 
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Only by putting the Christian ethic to 
work, particularly in our treatment of Ger- 
many, will we be able to defeat the com- 
munist ideology. 

Americans need this book. It is con- 
science and the voice of reason in a world 
that is going alarmingly mad. 

Thiel College Ernest G. HEISSENBUTTEL 


From Aramaic Original? 


The Four Gospels, A New Translation. By 
Charles Cutler Torrey. Harper. 331 pages. 


$2.50. 


This book is two in one. It is first, and 
foremost, another modern _ translation. 
Three quarters of the volume are given to 
that. The work has been done obviously 
with greatest care and the result deserves 
highest commendation for simple, dignified, 
and smooth-flowing language. 

The reviewer’s problem is with the other 
quarter of the book—a preface, an essay, 
and notes. There Doctor Torrey sets forth 
again (formerly in 1933) his special theory 
on the origin of the Gospels. He was then 
very certain that the four Greek manu- 
scripts were only translations out of the 
Aramaic in which the records were written 
first. Now he says, “No competent judge, 
examining the available evidence, could 
reach any other conclusion.” 

Yet the majority of New Testament 
scholars continue to hold that the original 
manuscripts were written in the Greek 
language in which we have them. Con- 
trary to the author’s opinion, they believe 
that the textual and historical evidence 
point to this other conclusion. 

Proceeding from his viewpoint, Doctor 
Torrey claims to throw light on many for- 
merly obscure passages. An example is 
Luke 16:8, 9 which reads here: “Did the 
lord of the estate praise his faithless man- 
ager ...and do I say to you, Gain friends 
for yourselves with base lucre .. .?” 

Will the theory of Aramaic originals 
sometime be positively proved or dis- 
proved? That will be an interesting ‘schol- 
arly development to watch. Meanwhile 
Doctor Torrey closes with this: “Later re- 
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search will improve the demonstration 


which here is incomplete.” 


Gettysburg, Pa. RALPH D. Hem 


Toward Deeper Faith 


The Gospel of Suffering. By Soren Kierke- 
gaard. Translated from the Danish by David F. 
Swenson and Lillian Marvin Swenson. Augsburg. 
239 pages. $2.75. 


Here is one of the great devotional 
classics translated into English. It is true 
that the sentences are long, closely packed 
with wisdom, but rewarding for the earnest 
seeker of the truth. SK described the Sav- 
iour who learned obedience as a “source 
of worry to the few who loved Him, be- 
cause He must estrange them from Him 
in the tmost terrible decisions; because to 
His mother He must become the sword 
which pierced her heart, to His disciples a 
crucified love; a torment to the vacillating, 
who perhaps at bottom, in the secret hiding 
place of the wish, apprehended the truth 
of His words, but dared not side with Him, 
but who therefore also retained a sting in 
their souls, a division in their inmost selves, 
a painful sign of having been contem- 
poraneous with Him; a torment to wrong- 
doers, because He through His purity and 
divinity must make them more guilty than 
ever.” 

This quotation indicates what is in store 
for those who ponder over the words of 
Kierkegaard. Such writing gives depth to 
a man’s faith, and clergy and laity ought 
to seek the aid of this great theologian. His 
message was meant for those who are 
likely to be distracted by the cares of this 
world and to them he comes with a con- 
templation of the Gospel of Suffering. 

There may be a difference of opinion 
which of SK’s writings would be best for 
an introduction to his thought. The deci- 
sion will be partly determined by the pur- 
pose of the reader. Those who want devo- 
tional material and not the bitter polemics 
of which SK was capable can find no better 
book than this with which to begin. Here 
heart speaks to heart! BENJAMIN LoTz 

Selinsgrove, Pa. 
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Sir Walter Scott, in the most fascinat- 
ing of his novels, Guy Mannering, may 
have indulged in delineating a cari- 
cature in the person of the Scotch dom- 
inie, Mr. Sampson. To this learned, but 
in many ways uncouth, guardian of the 
son of his patron Ellangowan, the pos- 
session “of vast erudition” was the 
most enviable qualification. It elevated 
its possessor to the cultured class, 
whether he was a professional man, or 
a successful soldier, or a master of some 
abstruse language or science. Even one 
versed in the ancient art of astrology 
had that distinctive and distinguishing 
something that persuaded the dominie 
to look upon him with awe and also 
admiration. 

Perhaps Sir Walter Scott was not 
particularly concerned about the edu- 
cational facilities of his day among the 
common people of Scotland, but in the 
next generation of British novelists the 
pen and the genius of Charles Dick- 
ens were directly critical of certain 
kinds of commercialized teaching and 
aimed at the uplift of popular educa- 
tion among the English people. In mak- 
ing this assertion we have in mind the 
traditions attaching in particular to the 
story Nicholas Nickleby, which opens 
with the description of a scene in “Do- 
the-Boys Hall.” The harsh treatment 
permitted to schoolmasters of the 
Squeers capacity for cruelty is said to 
have aroused the contemporaries of Mr. 
Dickens to the sponsorship of correc- 
tive measures, and to a higher valuation 
of mental training. Greater opportunity 
of the poorer folk of the times was an 
effect of the fiction of Dickens. 

We cite these influences in former 
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generations in order to arouse at least 
curiosity concerning the place given in- 
tellectual training in our modern life. 
Certainly in the last half century much 
more emphasis has been placed on edu- 
cation than in any previous period of 
American life. As is the case with so 
much of our possessions, a monetary 
value—a kind of appraisal—has ac- 
quired circulation. 

A high school course has been de- 
clared worth a certain sum, say $1,500. 
Possession of a college diploma has been 
said to be equivalent to 20 times that 
sum as a working capital for young 
men who “start from scratch” in so far 
as having a legacy on which to draw 
during the earlier years of self depend- 
ence. Parents have been encouraged 
to make really heroic self-sacrifices in 
order that sons and daughters may have 
the benefit of a college course until they 
have become “established” and are in 
receipt of an earned income. 


Statement of fact 

Such an appraisal is not an untrue 
treatment of an education. College 
training can be viewed as capital, al- 
though one speculates when a certain 
sum is attached to it. Probably “book 
learning” and the influences supplied 
on the campuses of our institutions of 
higher education can be counted as the 
equivalent of purely material support 
which parental affection is glad to make 
available. As between a gift of $30,000 
and the discipline acquired in a prop- 
erly conducted school, the latter is 
preferable. 

But intellectual endowments can be 
misused. As a matter of fact, an edu- 
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cated “class” can be, and has been, a 
burden to government and culture be- 
cause through it counterfeits of the 
true values of mental training are in- 
troduced into the streams of culture. 
There are tares which can be sown by 
the devil, the effects of which are to 
absorb the energies of society and 
nullify the progress which is possible 
when the “stewardship of learning” is 
misdirected or deliberately misem- 
ployed. 

But the benefits of an education such 
as is offered by the hundreds of Amer- 
ican institutions for intellectual train- 
ing have another resemblance to mate- 
rial capital. As inherited acres can be 
mortgaged and the loans thus obtained 
spent unwisely, or as an advantageous 
position inherited in the business world 
can be employed unworthily, so the 
education which is not cheap in mone- 
tary cost is very expensive in its con- 
sumption of valuable years of one’s 
youth and the intellectual developments 
which reward the conscientious student 
can be used for purposes of deception, 
for the perpetration of frauds, and for 
beguiling less fortunate folk into em- 
bracing superstitions. The harm edu- 
cated persons have done by false lead- 
ership is incalculable. They have ap- 
plied their knowledge to bring about 
results that are as truly counterfeit 
as is currency when no government 
authorizes its issue and insures its re- 
demption when redemption is called for. 


Exploitation 
It has been said on good authority 


that one of the greatest obstacles to the 
conversion of the people of the world 
to the Christian religion has been the 
perversion of our Lord’s teachings so 
that less learned folk could be exploited 
and made into slaves and tools of the 
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more learned, better tooled, better 
weaponed invaders. The conquests of 


“Mexicans and Peruvians by the Span- 


iards is an abuse of the sort we have in 
mind. The introduction of diseases in 
the islands of the Caribbean Sea by 
white men, the complete destruction 
of the natives of sections of North 
America out of which originated the 
boastful comment, “the only Indian is a 
dead Indian” has the abuse of the value 
of culture. 

One factor in the recent world war 
which still functions powerfully in in- 
ternational relations has the title “prop- 
aganda.” Its objective is deception. Its 
methods are delusions. And since its 
purposes under a war regime are to 
mislead one’s foes, it meets lies with 
lies and false promises with equally im- 
possible declarations and prophecies. Its 
ultimate result is destruction of reci- 
procal confidence which friendly rela- 
tions require. 

One of the threats to the stability of 
the present regime has been the frank 
employment of misrepresentation as a 
source of fear and a basis of threats. 
The few are thereby made competent 
to prey upon the many. Not since the 
last years of the first world war have 
we read or heard the sentence which 
President Woodrow Wilson was cred- 
ited with offering the world for the 
safety and eventually the peace of all 
nations, “open agreements openly ar- 
rived at.” We respectfully suggest that 
this principle has fitness for eccle- 
siastical emphasis. It is discouraging to 
have reason for suspecting that not 
even in the Holy Land are we told “the 
truth, the whole truth and nothing but 
the truth.” Yet obviously the first fac- 
tor in the realm of international peace 
is the circulation of the truth. 

—NATHAN R. MELHORN 
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Busy Pittsburgh Organist Finds Time for Two Daily Carillon Recitals 


Locan McELvany, OrGANIST-DIREcCTOR FoR First CHURCH, PITTSBURGH 
. something had drowned out the call of baseball 


“Aw, Mother and I disagree! She’s 
always talkin’ about a career as an or- 
ganist for me. But me? I like to play 
baseball! Some day, I’m going to pitch 
for the Pirates! 

“What do we do? Well, we compro- 
mise! I put in a lot of hours practicing 
—my scales!” 

Those might have been the words of 
a young Pittsburgh lad some 30-odd 
years ago, for today that lad is Logan 
McElvany, nationally known organist, 
an Associate in the American Guild of 
Organists, and organist-director in First 
Church, Pittsburgh, Pa. He hasn’t any 
time for baseball these days, either. 
He’s much too busy! 

But he’s glad, nevertheless, that he 
took his mother’s advice. “I never 
would have studied music had it not 
been for her persistent efforts. I’m glad 
that I listened!” 

So are busy Pittsburghers, who find 
themselves in the vicinity of Grant 
street near Sixth at noon or at five each 
afternoon. At that time, Mr. McElvany 
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plays a five-minute recital on the new 
Samson Memorial Carillonic Bells. Re- 
cently installed and dedicated “to the 
Glory of God and in memory of Eliza- 
beth Saeger Samson” by her family, the 
vibrant tones of the carillon resound 
through the downtown streets. Office 
workers, cabbies, theater-goers and la- 
borers are reminded to lift their 
thoughts to God as the hymns and 
chorales echo and re-echo through the 
urban chasms. 

The bells, of course, can be played by 
an automatic player at the control cab- 
inet, but Mr. McElvany prefers to play 
them manually from the keyboard 
mounted to the right of the organ con- 
sole (see cut). 


Mr. McEtvany’s WEEK is a busy one— 
he has regular rehearsals with the First 
Church choir, extra practices for the an- 
nual cantata and special music. Tues- 
day and Wednesday evenings are used 
in directing a 100-voice choir on the 
North Side. Every other Friday night 
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calls for a trip to McKees Rocks for a 
practice with the St. John’s choir there. 
In addition, over 35 piano and organ 
pupils demand his time, and he accepted 
appointment three years ago as archi- 
tect and organ advisor for the Pitts- 
burgh Synod of the ULC. 

When he grabs a spare moment, it’s 
usually to read a detective story, listen 
to a radio mystery thriller, hear sym- 
phonic music and, too infrequently, to 
attend a football game. His wife, daugh- 
ter and son manage to see him as often 
as they can “in-between” his full 
schedule. 

A musician’s musician, he has time to 
look forward for the return of the pure 
Gregorian form in church music. “Years 
ago,” he recently remarked, “we sang 
the Reed and Archer setting of the serv- 
ice: It was full Gregorian. But for 
some time, we have been following the 
modern setting found in our church 
hymnal. I hope that soon we will re- 
turn to the excellent Gregorian form, 
purely church music based entirely on 
the ecclesiastic modes.” 


Milwaukee Roths Honored 

Double anniversary ceremonies for Dr. 
and Mrs. Paul Wagner Roth, of Epiphany 
Church, Milwaukee, were conducted re- 
cently. It was the 30th anniversary for Dr. 
Roth as pastor of the congregation, the 
41st wedding anniversary for the couple. 

At a Saturday testimonial dinner and a 
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Sunday morning service, members of the 
synod and of the congregation paid tribute 
“to Dr. and Mrs. Roth’s service. Speakers 
included Dr. R. H. Gerberding, president 
of the Northwest Synod; Dr. Paul H. Roth, 
president of Northwestern Seminary; 
George C. Ihlenfeld, vice-president of the 
congregation and chairman of the anni- 
versary committee. > 

During Dr. Roth’s pastorate, which be- 
gan in the spring of 1918, the membership 
of Epiphany has trebled, the congrega- 
tion’s benevolent giving has been among 
the highest in the synod, and the church 
is now one of the larger ULC churches. 


New Lowman Superintendent 

The Rev. Leroy E. Blackwelder, pastor 
of St. Mark’s Church, Mooresville, N. C., 
has accepted a call to become superintend- 
ent of the Lowman Home for the Aged 
and Helpless, White Rock, S. C. He will 
assume his duties Jan. 1. 

Dr. Wynne C. Boliek, president of the 
Lowman Home’s Board of Directors, has 
indicated that Pastor Blackwelder will 
“lead in an expansion program for the 
institution and will help increase its facili- 
ties for a larger service.’ The Lowman 
Home capacity is normally 70, but due to 
the large number seeking admittance, it is 
caring for about 82. Founded in 1911, the 
home offers aid to four types of people: 
the aged, the crippled, the feeble-minded 
and the epileptic. 


the Pail 


Regularly, the building fund of Immanuel Church, Jackson, Mich., increases as a result 


of contributions from a four-year-old cow. 


She is "Blossom," one of the most generous bits of unsliced sirloin to graze a Michigan 


pasture. 


It all started when Mr. and Mrs. O. J. Schiller and their young daughter, Mary, purchased 
a small farm on the outskirts of Jackson. Included in the purchase price was Blossom. Staunch 
members of a tithing-minded congregation, the Schillers decided that whatever money was 
realized from the sale of milk, cream, butter or cheese would go into Immanuel’s building fund. 

Recently, Blossom blossomed into motherhood, but her offspring, Mazie, is somewhat of a 
problem calf. The big question is: "Shall Mazie be converted into a building fund contribution 
via the T-Bone route, or shall she follow in Blossom's hoofprints by producing building fund 


revenue through milk, cream, butter and cheese?” 
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Born near Concord, N. C., Pastor Black- 
welder was graduated from Collegiate In- 
stitute, Mt. Pleasant, 
N. C., in 1920, and 
from Newberry Col- 
lege in 1922. He re- 
turned as a member 
of the faculty of the 
Institute until 1924, 
then entered South- 
ern Seminary, from 
which he was grad- 
uated in 1927. He has 


served two pastor- 

ates: Faith Church, 
Faith, N. C., and St. Mark’s Church, 
Mooresville. 


He has held various offices in the North- 
ern conference of the North Carolina 
Synod, including those of president, vice- 
president and secretary; has been a mem- 
ber of the Lowman board since 1941, and 
is now in his fifth year as stewardship 
chairman for the synod. He was a synod- 
ical delegate to the ULC convention in 
1942 and is a delegate-elect to the 1948 
convention of the church this fall. 


CAMPUS 


Nine Thousand in Nine Years 

A thousand new members a year have 
enrolled in the Women’s Auxiliary of the 
Philadelphia Seminary. At the ninth an- 
nual meeting, June 4,,at Mt. Airy, the 
membership was 9,012. 

Mrs. Earl S. Erb was elected president. 
Other officers are: Mrs. G. Elson Ruff, first 
vice president; Mrs. Werner Jentsch, sec- 
ond vice president; Mrs. Malcolm Eichner, 
third vice president; Mrs. Arthur H. Getz, 
recording secretary; Mrs. Francis Shearer, 
corresponding secretary; Mrs. Bela Shet- 
lock, financial secretary; Miss Helen Frei- 
hofer, treasurer. 

Dr. Frederick R. Knubel, president of 
the New York Synod, was the speaker. He 
described prospects for further develop- 
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ment of theological education in the United 
Lutheran Church, and spoke in favor of 
establishing a graduate seminary. At pres- 
ent 150 Lutheran pastors are engaged in 
graduate study in non-church schools, he 
said. | 

Most recently completed project of the 
auxiliary in aiding the seminary in its 
property renovation is a complete over- 
hauling and re-equipping of the refectory 
at a cost of $40,000. In nine years the 
auxiliary has provided $81,000 for the re- 
construction program at the seminary. 
Most of the income is from $1-a-year dues 
from members. No money-raising devices 
are employed except direct contributions. 


Fellowship Is Enjoyed in Jackson 
By ULCA and Missouri Synod Men 


By H. Brent SCHAEFFER 


Jackson—Men of Trinity Church, Jack- 
son, have ideas on Lutheran unity. The 
Brotherhood recently accepted an invita- 
tion from the men of a 
Missouri Synod congre- 
gation in Jackson to en- 
joy a fellowship meeting. The men of 
Trinity reciprocated by entertaining the 
Missouri Synod group. 

THE Rev. Jonn W. Mancum, Columbia, 
S. C., a former president of the Mississippi 
Synod, will assist Pastor O. M. Morgan this 
summer in preaching missions and Bible 
schools at the three churches of the Burns 
parish. 

Mrs. O. M. Morcan, president of the 
synodical Women’s Missionary Society, at- 
tended the conference of presidents in 
Philadelphia. 

MEN oF Grace Cuurcu, Laurel, have sup- 
plemented programs and fellowship by re- 
painting their parish building. A group 
of the young women have organized a 
Night Circle to enlarge the activity of the 
Missionary Society. The Luther League 
has expanded its program of service to 
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Mississippi 


reach the older young people. Pastor H. A. 
Wolff and his congregation will entertain 
the Mississippi Synod this week. 

PRESIDENT-EMERITUS J. L. Morgan of 
North Carolina Synod preached during a 
week of services at St. John’s Church, 
Louisville. A city-wide closing service was 
attended by over 500 worshipers. Pastor 
H. Belk Leonard has been supplying three 
rural congregations near Louisville. He 
has been assisted by layman R. B. Tullos 
who has held supplementary services and 
programs with the use of sound motion 
pictures. Student and Mrs. N. Earl Town- 
send, of Southern Seminary, are assisting 
in the parish this summer. 

THREE CONGREGATIONS have paid Lutheran 
World Action quotas in full for the year: 
Trinity Church, Jackson (overpaid), New 
Hope Church and Betheden Church. Trin- 
ity has also paid in full for the year its 
double apportionment. 

THe LutTHEerR LEAGUE of the synod meets 
July 21 at Legion Lake near Louisville for 
a two-day convention program. 

BAPTIZED MEMBERSHIP at Trinity Church, 
Jackson, has doubled in the past 10 years. 
During the past year, membership and 
attendance records of auxiliaries have 
been broken. Plans for a new church have 
been submitted to contractors for bids. 

Pastor Schaeffer has been supplying New 
Hope congregation, near Sallis, one Sunday 
each month. Student Townsend, from 
Southern Seminary, conducted a week of 
services the last of June. 


North Carolina Gives Lenoir Rhyne 
Graduate to China Mission Field 


By CuHartes A. PHILLIPS 


SALISBURY—Miss Kathleen Ragan, Lenoir 
Rhyne graduate in 1946, was commissioned 
as a missionary to the China field in cere- 
monies in her home church—Mt. Pleasant 

Church, near Boone. 
North Carolina Dr. John L. Yé6st, of 
Southern Seminary 


and a member of the Board of Foreign 
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Missions, conducted the service, assisted 
by the Rev. F. M. Speagle, host pastor, and 
North Carolina Synod President Voigt R. 
Cromer. 

Miss Ragan did postgraduate work at the 
Biblical Seminary, New York City, follow- 
ing graduation from college. She also 
studied at the Institute of Far Eastern Lan- 
guages at Yale. She is scheduled to leave 
for her new work late this summer. 

THE Rev. AND Mrs. Harotp G. Dea of 
Holy Trinity Church, Hickory, will go as 
missionaries to Japan in early fall. Com- 
missioning services were held in Trinity 
Church, St. Petersburg, Fla., with Dr. Ed- 
win Thomas in charge, assisted by the Rev. 
Henry V. Kahlenberg and Dr. Harry D. 
Newcomer. 

Miss Vircrnta ADERHOLDT, daughter of 
Dr. and Mrs. O. W. Aderholdt, will return 
to Japan Aug. 1. A service of farewell was 
held in Organ Church, Rowan County, 
July 4. 

Grace CuHurcH, near Salisbury, was to- 
tally destroyed by fire on Palm Sunday, 
1947. On June 20 of this year, the congre- 
gation held its first service in a com- 
modious new brick building which stands 
on the site of the old. Pastor C. E. Lutz 
conducted the service in the presence of a 
large congregation. 

Dr. M. L. Strrewatt, of the Southern 
Seminary, delivered the commencement 
address May 31 before the largest grad- 
uating class in the history of Lenoir Rhyne 
College. Alumni Day was observed May 29 
by a large gathering of old grads, with Dr. 
J. L. Deaton of Baltimore as guest speaker. 
Dr. Franklin Clark Fry delivered the bac- 
calaureate sermon June 30. Dr. P. E. Mon- 
roe, college president, announces that ex- 
tensive repairs involving approximately 
$30,000 will be made in the administration 
building during the summer. 

Tue Rev. HerMAN G. FISHER has resigned 
at Concordia Church, Landis, effective 
Aug. 1, to become pastor of a new mission 
at Spindale. The synod recently purchased 
a large brick residence which will be used 
temporarily as parsonage and chapel. Pre- 
liminary work in this field was done by 
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the Rev. J. D. Sheppard, of Shelby. 

Martin LuTHEeR YONTS was ordained June 
14 in Grace Church, Thomasville, by Pres- 
ident Cromer, assisted by Dr. F. L. Con- 
rad, the Rev. B. E. Petrea, and Pastor 
Charles S. Wessinger. Pastor Yonts will 
serve the Homer City parish of the Pitts- 
burgh Synod. 

A SERVICE OF REDEDICATION and blessing 
was held May 30 in Lutheran Chapel, 
China Grove, Dr. B. S. Brown pastor. The 
church has undergone extensive repairs, 
renovation, and redecoration, and secured 
new paraments, altar appointments, light- 
ing fixtures and other items. 


Indian Seminary Principal Will 
Appear at Lutheran Laymen’s Retreat 
By Pau. Levi FouLk 


YorK—When the annual Lutheran Lay- 
men’s Retreat is conducted on the campus 
of Gettysburg Seminary 


Pennsylvania July 24-25, one of the 
speakers will be the 
principal of the Lutheran Theological 


Seminary in Ranchi, India. 

He is the Rev. J. J. P. Tiga, who is a 
postgraduate student in residence at Get- 
tysburg Seminary as a candidate for his 
S.T.M. degree. He is in the United States 
for training in systematic theology and 
Christian education. So he may teach with 
increased effectiveness in these fields when 
he goes back to India. He also seeks to 
improve his skill in editorial work, as 
chairman of the publication committee of 
the Provincial Christian Council. 

A graduate of the Lutheran Mission 
School at Ranchi, the Government College 
at Cuttack, and the Theological College at 
Serampo, he has been principal of the 
Seminary at Ranchi since 1942. He has 
been active in the work of the Gossner 
Evangelical Church, serving as headmaster 
of schools, pastor of congregations, secre- 
tary of the church, district superintendent, 
and acting president during the war years. 

Other speakers on the retreat program 
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will be Dr. Harvey D. Hoover, Dr. Oscar 
Carlson, and Dr. M. R. Hamsher. The first 
session of the retreat will begin at 2 P.M. 

Many YOUNG PEOPLE of the York area are 
planning to attend the Central Pennsyl- 
vania Luther League convention at First 
Church, Johnstown, July 14-16. An am- 
bitious program has been arranged. 

Tue Rev. Roya E. Lesuer, director of 
Evangelism for the ULC, and the associate 
director, the Rev. Peter Dexnis, were 
greeted by enthusiastic pastors in the con- 
ferences arranged for pastors in June. Lay- 
men’s meetings for carrying out the pro- 
gram of evangelism proposed by action of 
the Central Synod will be held this fall. 

Tue Rev. Joun H. Rice, Spry, was elected 
president of the Lutheran Ministerial As- 
sociation of York County at a dinner meet- 
ing held at the Lake Club, Spring Grove. 
Others elected were Dr. Ralph C. Robinson, 
vice president; the Rev. Samuel Frank, 
Manchester, secretary; the Rev. Howard 
O. Walker, treasurer. 

St. Pavut’s Cuurcn, York, Dry Coys: 
Simonton pastor, was host to the Youth 
Rally of the York County Sabbath School 
Association. 

At Sr. Paut’s. CHurcH, Hametown, the 
Rev. H. W. Schroeder, a former pastor, 
was speaker at the organ dedication May 
23. Services were under direction of Pas- 
tor K. L. Mumford. ; 

THe Rev. Frank ApLER, Columbia, was 
Rally Day speaker at Wolf’s Union Sunday 
school April 25. 

Mrs. C. MencES STAUFFER, organist for 
30 years at St. Paul’s Church, Spring 
Grove, was recently honored at a special 
ceremony. 

Goop SHEPHERD CHURCH marks its 25th 
anniversary of Missouri Lutheran work in 
York, the Rev. Karl Weckwert pastor. 

Apvent CuurcH, York, and the pastor, 
the Rev. Walter H. Webner, observed their 
22nd anniversaries—the founding of the 
congregation. and the pastor’s’ ordination 
on May 23. The Rev. Calvin P. Swank was 
guest speaker. 

THE Rev. SNYDER ALLEMAN, for the past 
seyen years pastor of the Abbottstown- 
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CALIFORNIA 


HOLLYWOOD LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Dr. R. D. Kerstetter, Pastor; G. H. Lovekamp, Ass't. 
New Hampshire and Hollywood Blyd., Hollywood 
Services: 8:30 & || A.M., Sunday School 9:45 A.M. 


ADVENT LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Henry Scherer, Pastor 
1329 S. Alvarado St. (near Pico), Los Angeles 6 
Sunday School 9:30, Worship Il A.M. 


COLORADO 


MESSIAH LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Lyle Charles Burns, Pastor 
East Colfax at Elizabeth St., Denver 
Duplicate Services: 9:30 A.M. I! A.M. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE REFORMATION 
Dr. Oscar F. Blackwelder; Rev. Arnold F. Keller, Jr. 
212 East Capitol St., Capitol Hill, Pein sa Ai 
Services: 8:30, Il A.M., 8 P.M. 

Sunday School 9:30 A.M. Luther League 6:45 P.M. 


LUTHER PLACE MEMORIAL CHURCH 
L. R. Tabor, Pastor—J. M. Singer, Ass't. 
Thomas Circle, 14th and N Sts., N. W. Washington 
Services: 9 and II A.M.; Youth Group 6:30 P.M. 


GEORGIA 


LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER 
J. R. Brokhoff, Pastor 
Peachtree and Fourth Sts., Atlanta 
Services: 8:30 A.M. and II A.M. 


THE LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE REFORMATION 
Cecil W. Carpenter, Pastor 
East 37th and Reynolds, Savannah 
Summer Schedule, The Service 10:30 A.M. 


ILLINOIS 


GRACE CHURCH 
. G. Twietmeyer, Pastor 
555 W. Belden Ave. (2300 N. near Lincoln Park) 
Chicago 
Service Il A.M. 
TRINITY LUTHERAN CHURCH 
O. Garfield Beckstrand, O. G. Beckstrand Il, 
220 North First St., Rockford 
Sunday School 9:30 A.M.; Service 10:45 A.M. (C.D.T.) 


INDIANA 


TRINITY ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Paul H. Krauss, Pastor 
405 W. Wayne St., Fort Wayne 
Service 10 A.M. 
ST. LUKE'S LUTHERAN CHURCH 
G. Charles Goering, DD, Pastor 
Ist and Market (US 24) Logansport 
Service 10:45 (C.D.T.)) 


KANSAS 


TRINITY LUTHERAN 
Fuller Bergstresser, Pastor 
Fourth and Cedar, Abilene 

Service 10:40 A.M. 


ST. PAUL'S LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Dr. T. Benton Peery, Pastor 
8th & Market Sts., Wichita 
Sunday School 9:45 A.M., Service I! A.M. 
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MARYLAND 


EPIPHANY LUTHERAN CHURCH 


Augustus Hackmann, Pastor 
4301 Raspe Ave. (Nr. Route a Baltimore 
Services: 8:15 A.M. || A.M. 


TRINITY LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Dr. Wilson P. Ard, Pastor 
North Potomac and Randolph, Hagerstown 
Morning Worship 10:45 A.M. 


ST. LUKE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Robert E, Lee, Pastor 
Colesville Rd. and Highland Avi 
Service || A.M 


MICHIGAN 


LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE RESURRECTION 
. Howard Laughner, Pastor 
15025 Fenkell Ave., Detroit 
Service I] A.M. 
TRINITY LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Ralph J. White, DD, Pastor 
Crescent and Bostwick, Grand Rapids 
Services: 9:30 A.M. 10:45 A.M. 


Silver Spring 


LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE ASCENSION 
George L. Garver, Pastor 
94-100 Williams St., Pontiac 
Church School 9:45, The "Service Il A.M. 


MINNESOTA 


HOLY TRINITY ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Carl H. Bartsch, DD, Pastor 
28th Ave. South at East 3lst St., Minneapolis 
Services: 8 and 10:45 A.M., Sunday Schocl 9:30 A.M. 
FAITH LUTHERAN 
Charles L. Grant, DD, Pastor 


Charles Ave. & Mackubin St., St. Paul 
Services: 8:15 A.M. and Il A.M. 
NEW JERSEY 


ST. ANDREW'S BY THE SEA 
Richard F. Garnet, Pastor 
Michigan & Pacific Aves., Atlantic City 
Services: 11:45 A.M., 8 P.M.; Communion, 
Ist Sun. 9 A.M. 

HOLY TRINITY LUTHERAN 
Atwood T. Smith, Pastor 
Poplar & Atlantic Aves, Wildwood 
Sunday School 9:45 A.M., Church II A.M., 
Vesper 7:30 P.M. 


NEW MEXICO 


ST. PAUL'S LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Leeland C. Soker, Pastor 
Sixth St. at Silver Ave., Albuquerque 
Services: 8:30 A.M. || A.M. 


NEW YORK 


CHRIST EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH 
John M. Strodel, Pastor 
Broadway at Fox St., Buffalo 
Services: German 9 A.M., English I! A.M. 


HOLY TRINITY LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Ralph W. Loew and Charles T. Sardeson, Pastors 
1080 Main St., Buffalo 
S. S. 9:30 A.M., Worship 10:45 A.M., Youth 6 to 9\P.M. 
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RESURRECTION LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Ernest C. French, Pastor 
Genesee and Doat Sts., Buffalo 
Services: 8 A.M., 10:30 A.M. 


CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER 
David C. Gaise, Pastor 
Wurts St. (Rt. 9-W) at Rogers, Kingston 
Services: July, 10:45 A.M.; August, 10 A.M. 


ST. PETER'S LUTHERAN CHURCH OF MANHATTAN 
Russell Frank Auman, DD, Pastor 
Lexington Ave. at 54th St., New York City 
Worship Services: 11 A.M. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


ST. JOHN'S LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Rev. J. K. Lasley, Pastor 
Corner Front at Mulberry, Statesville 
Sunday School 9:45 A.M., Morning Worship || A.M. 


ST. MATTHEW'S EY. LUTHERAN CHURCH 
K. Y. Huddle, Pastor 
Seventeenth and Ann Sts., Wilmington 
Sunday School 9:45 A.M., Services Il A.M. 


OHIO 


FIRST LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Wm. C. Zimmann, Pastor 
First and Wilkinson, Dayton 
Sunday School 9:15 A.M., Worship 10:30 A.M. 


ST. JOHN'S LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Willard H. Borchers, Pastor 
27 North Saint Clair St., Dayton 
Church School 9:15 A.M., The Service 10:30 A.M. 


FIRST ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 
John Schmidt, Pastor 
1411 Broadway, Toledo 
Sunday School 9:15 A.M., Service 10:30 A.M., E.D.T. 
ST. JOHN'S LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Louis H. Valbracht, Pastor 
Market and: Seventh, Zanesville 
Service 10:30 A.M. 


ONTARIO, CANADA 


ST. PETER'S EV. LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Albert W. Lotz, Pastor 
Queen North and Duke, Kitchener 
Services: 10:45 A.M., Vespers 7 P.M. 


CHRIST'S EV. LUTHERAN CHURCH 
John M. Nycum Jr., Pastor 
Margaretta & N. Beatty Sts., East End, Pittsburgh 
Service 1] A.M. 


ST. JOHN'S EY. LUTHERAN CHURCH 
P. N. Wohlsen, DD, Pastor 
N. 9th St. near Main, Stroudsburg 
Church School 9:45 A.M., The Service 1! A.M. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


ST. BARNABAS LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Rev. F. W. Brandt, Pastor 
Rutledge Ave. and Moultrie St., Charleston 
Services: 11:15 A.M. and 8 P.M. 


VIRGINIA 


FIRST ENGLISH LUTHERAN 
J. J. Scherer, Jr., D.D. 
1603 Monument Ave., Richmond 
Service 11:30 A.M. 


WASHINGTON 


UNIVERSITY LUTHERAN CHURCH 
L. H. Steinhoff, Pastor 
1604 East 50th St., Seattle 
Services: 8:30 A.M. I] A.M. 


WISCONSIN 


CALVARY LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Rodney V. Hansen, Pastor 
Seventh and Edison, Antigo 
Church School 9:15 A.M., Worship 10:30 A.M. 


CHURCH OF THE REFORMATION 
Chas. Alton Piel, DD, Pastor 
2201 N. 35th St. 

Service 10 A.M. 


REDEEMER LUTHERAN 
A. A. Zinck, DD, Pastor 
1915 W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 
Services: 9 and 10:30 A.M. 


ST. PAUL'S & TRINITY 
Joint Services at St. Paul's (August) 
Corner Gore and Hughson Sts., Hamilton 
Service at A.M., by F. C. Mueller, Pastor 


East Berlin parish, resigned, effective June 
30 to accept a call to the Upper Frankford 
parish of Cumberland county. 

SPECIAL SERVICES commemorating the 20th 
anniversary of the founding of Camp 
Nawakwa were conducted recently. Open- 
ing day at Nawakwa this year was June 11 
when alumni returned for their annual re- 
union. Weekly camps for juniors, inter- 
mediates and‘seniors as well as the annual 
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ATONEMENT LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Jerome Miller, Pastor 
Wright & Quincy, Racine 
Worship 10:30 A.M. (Branch Church 9 A.M.) 
summer school for church workers are on 
the summer schedule. 

Miss JEAN Tuomas, Biglerville, is new 
president of the Adams district of the Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety. Other officers elected at confer- 
ence meeting in Christ Church, Gettys- 
burg, include: Mrs. Luther McDannell, vice 
president; Mrs. Alvin Groft, secretary; 
Mrs. Robert Sheibel, treasurer. 
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For First Time in Thirty Years 
South Carolina Girl Commissioned 


By Wynne C. Borex 


CotumBiA—Miss Mary Wood, a member 
of Advent Church, Charleston, and re- 
ported to be the first 
woman missionary to 
go from among South 
Carolina Lutherans in 30 years, was com- 
missioned June 6. Miss Wood has been 
under appointment by the Board of Foreign 
Missions of the ULC during the past year, 
while she has been taking special training 
for her work. 

Dr. Luther A. Gotwald, executive secre- 
tary of the Board of Foreign Missions, 
preached the commissioning sermon, as- 
sisted by the Rev. Fred E. Dufford, pastor 
of Advent Church, and Dr. John L. Yost, 
president of Southern Seminary and a 
member of the Foreign Mission Board. 

The Women’s Missionary Society of the 
South Carolina Synod will support Miss 
Wood in her work. Recently the synodical 
organization voted to assume this support 
and immediately issued a call to indi- 
viduals and groups to be a “missionary for 
a day,” by contributing the cost of at least 
one day’s support. The response was en- 
thusiastic and came from individuals, mis- 
sionary groups and Sunday school classes. 

THE MONTH OF JUNE found many pastors 
and other church leaders busy promoting 
the work of vacation church schools. Re- 
ports indicated good attendance this year, 
and, as never before, “Visual Aids” came 
into use in a large number of the schools. 
Moving pictures, picture slides, and other 
similar means were used to make the 
teaching in these schools more effective. 

Preswents of the Southern synods held 
a meeting in Atlanta, Ga. June 3. These 
six synods own and control several insti- 
tutions jointly and have other matters of 
common interest. The institutions include 
the Lutheran Theological Southern Semi- 
nary, Columbia; the Lutheran Orphan 
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Home of the South, Salem, Va.; the Low- 
man Home for the Aged and Helpless, 
White Rock, S. C. Three of the synods 
participate in the work of Newberry Col- 
lege, Newberry. Attending the meeting 
were: Dr. Voigt R. Cromer, of North Caro- 
lina; Dr. Karl W. Kinard, of South Caro- 
lina; Dr. Charles A. Linn, of Georgia- 
Alabama; Dr. L. A. Thomas, of Florida. 

Dr. L. Gravy Cooprr, former missionary 
to China, has accepted a call to become 
pastor of Holy Trinity Church, Little 
Mountain. He assumed his new duties July 
1. Dr. and Mrs. Cooper had served in China 
for a number of years. Soon after the out- 
break of the recent war, Mrs. Cooper and 
children returned to Columbia. Dr. Cooper 
remained a while longer. During this time 
he was arrested and placed in an intern- 
ment camp. After being released he re- 
turned to Columbia. After the war he 
went back to China and served for some 
eighteen months. Due to the health of one 
of their children the Coopers could not 
return to China. They will move into the 
new parsonage erected by Holy Trinity 
congregation in recent months. 

THE NEW PARISH building at St. Jacob’s 
Church, near Chapin, the Rev. J. Kenneth 


PARISH WORKER 


Well established Pennsylvania congregation has 
opening for a Parish Worker. No office work 
required. In application give references, ex- 
perience if any and own evaluation of a Parish 
Worker’s field of endeavor. Write Box CB7, 
The Lutheran. 


500 PIECES DINNERWARE 


Vitrified China service for 100 persons. For 
Refill: Dinner plates $2 a doz., Cups $2 a doz., 
Dessert plates $1.40 a doz., Bread and butter 
plates $1.60 a doz., Saucers $1.50 a doz. G. 
Prakelt, Box 53, Eatontown, N.J. 


ORGANIST—CHOIR MASTER 


Graduate of Carthage College, music major, 
desires position with church east of Mississippi. 
Interested in doing parish work along with 
music. Best references. Write J. Richard Pratt, 
Box 103, North Warren, Pennsylvania. 


ORGANIST AND 
CHOIR DIRECTOR 


wanted for bi-lingual suburban Philadelphia 
Lutheran Church. No Sunday evening services. 
State qualifications and salary expected. Ad- 
dress: F. H. c/o The Lutheran, 13th and Spruce 
Streets, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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Webb, pastor, was dedicated on the after- 
noon of May 30. The sermon was delivered 
by Synod President Kinard, assisted by 
the Rev. J. Shelton Moose of Laurens, a 
former pastor. At the morning worship the 
sermon was delivered by the Rev. John 
Noah Slice, of Atlanta, Ga., a son of the 
congregation. 

Tue Rev. JoHN W. WESSINGER was in- 
stalled as pastor of the St. David’s parish, 
June 6. The services were in charge of the 
president of synod. The parish consists of 
St. David’s and Emmanuel churches. A 
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modern brick parsonage has been erected 
by this parish during recent months. John 
Michael, young son of Pastor and Mrs. 
Wessinger, was, baptized during the service. 

THE DATE set by Mt. Tabor Church, West 
Columbia, the Rev. J. A. Keisler, Jr., pas- 
tor, for laying the cornerstone for the 
new church and educational building, is 
July 11, at 4 p.m. Officials of the synod, in- 
cluding representatives of its auxiliaries, 
and all former pastors, are invited to share 
in the services. The new location for this 
plant places the church nearer the center 
of the membership. Just as soon as the 
educational part of the building is com- 
pleted the congregation will transfer its 
activities there so that the old property 
may be sold. The new plant is expected to 
cost approximately $165,000, and will be 
brick with stone trim. 

THE LEXINGTON PARISH, Lexington, the 
Rev. E. T. Chrisemer pastor, has sold its 
old parsonage and is constructing a mod- 
ern brick home for the pastor. It should be 
ready for occupancy in about two months. 

Dr. Kart W. Kinarp, president of the 
synod, was the official ULCA representa- 
tive to the meeting of the West Virginia 
Synod, at Jackson Springs, W. Va., May 
16-18. 

Curist CuurcH, Denny Terrace, near 
Columbia, continues to develop and ex- 
pand. The Rev. J. V. Long, pastor, reports 
that new pews have been ordered for the 
new building. Some months ago a build- 
ing was purchased from an army camp and 
moved to the present site. 

THE CHURCH OF THE INCARNATION, Colum- 
bia, the Rev. George E. Meetze pastor, pre- 
sented the cause of Lutheran World Ac- 
tion in May, and the full quota has been 
received and sent to the treasurer of synod. 
This congregation hopes to have a total of 
$50,000 on hand by Sept. 1 toward the 
erection of a new parish building. 

LUTHERAN PASTORS of Columbia and vicin- 
ity, together with their families, enjoyed 
an old-fashioned picnic at Earlewood Park 
in Columbia, on June 11. 
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RAPID PROGRESS is being made in the erec- 
tion of the new brick parsonage by the 
congregation of the Church of the Refor- 
mation, Columbia. Pastor Wynne C. Boliek 
hopes to be able to move into this new 
home by the last of July. The cost will be 
about $24,000. 

Rap W. HorrMeyeEr, student at the Lu- 
theran Seminary in Columbia, is serving 
as student assistant for the summer at the 
Church of the Reformation, Columbia. 

The Dorcas Society of St. Johannes 
Church, Charleston, recently celebrated its 
50th anniversary with a turkey dinner, 
which featured short addresses by past 
presidents, community singing and a spe- 
cial ceremony in memory of charter mem- 
bers and past officers. 


Texas Brotherhood Inaugurates 
Mission Loan Fund at Convention 


By JAMES F’. VORKOPER 


ESTABLISHMENT of a Mission Loan Fund 
highlighted the annual convention of the 
Texas Brotherhood, conducted 
in May in First English 
Church, Austin, Dr. Lewis P. 

Speaker pastor. President C. E. Broden 

presided. 

Delegates also officially renewed their 
memorial for a full-time president of the 
synod, as well as a synodical mission loan 
fund. Both memorials will be presented at 
the 1949 convention of synod. 

Former officers were commended for ef- 
ficient and self-sacrificing service to the 
Brotherhood during their terms of office. 

They absorbed most of the heavy expenses 
themselves rather than present bills to the 
state organization. Some of their gifts ran 
into hundreds of dollars, since distances 
are great in Texas. 

The new officers are: President, Martin 
L. Steger, of Austin; vice president, Hel- 
muth Pfluger, of Harlingen; secretary, Ker- 
mit E. Voelkel, of Austin; treasurer, G. J. 
Beckers, of Houston; executive committee- 
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man, Carl R. Swanson, of Houston. 

_. THE Rev. Harowtp F. Murr.ey, new pastor 
of St. Mark’s Church, Corpus Christi, was 
installed by Dr. Speaker on May 26. A 
showing of the “March of Faith” was held 
following the installation service. Later a 
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reception was held by members of St. 
Mark’s for the pastor and his family. 

THE FORMER BOARD missionary, the Rev. 
Thomas J. Daly, left recently for Las Vegas, 
Nev., to start a new work for the California 
Synod. 
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(Near Downtown) 
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Grace CuurcH, Harlingen, is employing a 
future deaconess this summer to help in 
congregational work. Miss Bernice Pantel, 
a recent graduate of Texas Lutheran Junior 
College, will serve this congregation hbe- 
fore taking up her work in the mother- 
house this fall. Grace Church sold their 
downtown property and have already oc- 
cupied their newly constructed education 
building some six blocks away. A new or- 
gan has been dedicated in the chapel of 
this building. 

Grace CuurcH, Houston, has sold the 
present property. Construction on the first 
unit of the new plant at the new location 
is soon to start. Twenty-five members were 
received in the first-quarter of 1948. 

REDEEMER CuHuRcH, Houston, is building 
on new property several miles from the 
present location. The crowds have been so 
great that the floors are giving way. Pas- 
tor de Freese is very anxious to get to the 
new and larger quarters. 

St. Luke’s Cuurcy, San Antonio, recently 
bought a half-block of property on the 
north side, some seven miles from the pres- 
ent location. A new parsonage for the Rev. 
Carl F. Schneider is already located in the 
new area. A splendid outlook for this long 
struggling mission congregation is held by 
synod leaders. An educational building 
will be placed on the new property as soon 
as possible. 

VacATION BIBLE SCHOOL is gaining in 
popularity throughout the synod. The new 
mission in Kenedy held its second success- 
ful school with an enrollment of 50, includ- 
ing eight teachers. 

St. MarrHew’s Cxrurcy recently bought 
a new baptismal font for their future 
church. There are now 156 baptized mem- 
bers and 106 confirmed members connected 
with the new work. 

THE Rev. Epwin J. OEHLKE was baccalau- 
reate speaker in the high school graduation 
in Shiner, Texas. An adult class was re- 
cently confirmed in Dr. Martin Luther 
Church. A moving picture projector was 
recently purchased. . . . SERVICES or Grace 
Church, Houston, have been aired over 
KNUZ, Houston, early this summer. 
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West Virginia County is Meeting 


Recent Religious Education Crisis 
By Harotp L. Hann 


FarrmMont—Churches of Marion county, 
West Virginia, are attempting to meet the 
crisis precipitated in Christian education 

by the decision of the 
West Virginia U.S. Supreme Court in 

the Champaign case. 
They intend to answer the problem with 
an after-school program in the churches, 
an expanded daily vacation Bible school 
schedule, and development of a county 
camp for youth. Prior to the March deci- 
sion of the court, 21 teachers in more than 
80 schools had been reaching over 7,000 
pupils weekly with Christian education. 

FOR THE FIRST TIME in Wheeling’s history, 
men of the various Lutheran churches 
observed a corporate Communion service 
on June 20. The service was sponsored by 
the Lutheran Laymen’s League of the Ohio 
Valley in the First English Church. 

WITH REGISTRATION of 115 boys and girls 
between 11 and 18 years of age—largest 
in the history of the project—Camp Luther 
opened for its third season near Cowen, 
W. Va., on June 27. Sister Sophia Moeller 
from Konnarock, Secretary Lawrence M. 
Reese of the Parish and Church School 
Board, and Miss Margaret E. Cook, one of 
the first women to receive a degree from 
the Gettysburg Theological Seminary, were 
out-of-state members of the staff. Empha- 
sis was placed upon full-time Christian 
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service, by former missionary George W. 
Schillinger, Sister Sophia, and pastors. 

‘THE MONONGAHELA VALLEY District Lu- 
ther League opened a series of summer 
meetings at St. Mark’s Church, Clarksburg, 
June 13. The schedule calls for meetings 
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at Morgantown, July 18; St. Clara, Aug. 
15; and Fairmont, Sept. 12. District League 
meetings have been held at Bittinger, Md., 
and at Charleston. Don Anderson, Mor- 
gantown, was elected district president. 
SYNODICAL TREASURER SHELHAMER reports 
that as of June 19, $10,157 has been re- 
ceived on the 1948 synodical apportion- 
ment and $3,947 on the synod’s LWA quota 
of $9,198. Congregations meeting double 
discipleship standards are: Grace, Acci- 
dent; Mt. Olivet, Aurora; Trinity, Charles- 
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ton; St. Mark’s, Clarksburg; Grace, Fair- 
mont; Trinity, Keyser; First, Parkersburg; 
Edgwood and Warwood, Wheeling. 

WITH THE ORGANIZATION recently of a 
Brotherhood at St. Paul’s Church, Hunting- 
ton, at which 32 membership cards were 
signed, and the laying of plans for re- 
organization of the Brotherhood of St. 
Mark’s Church, Oakland, Md., in the early 
fall, the men of the church will be able to 
report progress when the synodical Broth- 
erhood convenes at Grace Church, Fair- 
mont, in-the latter part of September. 

Dr. GrEorGE W. SCHILLINGER, Trinity 
Church, Charleston, took office as president 
of the synod on July 1 and has announced 
the names of appointive officers and com- 
mittees. The Rev. Roy J. Meyer, Edgwood 
Church, Wheeling, retains the office of stat- 
istician as does the Rev. Simon Snyder, 
Trinity Church, Wheeling, in the office of 
historian. The Rev. Harold L. Hann, Grace 
Church, Fairmont, has been appointed sec- 
retary of Christian education. Oscar H. 
Lindow remains publicity director, chair- 
man of the stewardship and benevolence 
committee and synodical director of LWA. 

THE INTERIOR of St. Mark’s Church, Oak- 
land, Md., the Rev. Luther L. Hare pastor, 

as been redecorated, the floor. covered 
with carpet, and the altar-painting of the 
Ascension refinished, at a cost of $3,000: 

St. Mark’s Church, Clarksburg, Dr. Wil- 
liam P. Cline pastor, has refinished the 
floor of the nave, made improvements in 
the chancel, and is installing a gas furnace. 
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DECEASED 


Francis Grover Morgan 


The Rev. Francis Grover Morgan, Ph.D., 
professor of Bible and philosophy at Lenoir 
Rhyne College, Hickory, N. C., died at his 
home in Hickory June 17. He was 58. 

A graduate of Lenoir Rhyne in 1909 and 
of the Southern Seminary in 1913, he was 
ordained in 1913 and later received his 
M.A. and Ph.D. from the University of 
South Carolina. 

He taught Latin and education at Lenoir 
Rhyne from 1913 to 1918, served as pastor 
and teacher at the U.S. Marine Barracks, 
Parris Island, S. C., and Madison, Va., until 
1922. The next two years were spent as 
professor of education and psychology and 
director of extension work at Lenoir 
Rhyne. Between 1924 and 1928, he was 
president and dean of Summerland Col- 
lege, then professor of Biblical literature 
at Converse College until 1934 when he 
returned once more to Lenoir Rhyne as 


professor of Bible and philosophy. 
_. Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Mary Letitia 
Doak Morgan; two sons, William D. E. and 
James H., both of Hickory; four daughters, 
Mrs. Joe E. Turpin and Miss Joanna Mor- 
gan of Hickory, Mrs. V. Lester Solace of 
Long Beach, Calif, and Mrs. N. Earle 
Townsend, of Columbia, S. C. 

Funeral services were conducted June 
19 in St. Andrew’s Church, sioehe ce 
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im CONCLUSION . . 


It’s VERY RISKY to make predictions 
about current events in a weekly mag- 
azine. Before the magazine gets to its 
readers the predictions may prove to 
be mistaken. 

As things look in early July, it seems 
‘to me that the western allies will even- 
tually be squeezed out of Berlin. To 
fight for that ruined city would be an 
empty and useless struggle. The west- 
ern allies seem to have given up hope 
for four-power government in Ger- 
many. When they made plans for a 
government of western Germany, they 
should have said they were planning to 
leave Berlin. 

There may be points on the world 
map where we shall have to stand and 
say: at these points we cannot yield. 
But I don’t believe Berlin is such a 
point. After Berlin may come Vienna. 
If the Russians get that, they will have 
a firm hold on all the territory east of 
their iron curtain. 


THEN THE EUROPEAN situation will 
enter a new day. The question will be 
whether the Russians can hold control 
of the communist dictatorships they 
have set up in eastern Europe. My im- 
pression while in Europe last summer 
was that people in Czechoslovakia and 
Poland—and no doubt elsewhere in 
eastern Europe—don’t love or respect 
the Russians. 

But men who want to be rulers of 
these countries must depend on the 
armies the Russians could make avail- 
able if necessary. As soon as they feel 
quite sure they can get along without 
the Russian armies, they are likely to 
discontinue bowing to the Kremlin. 

Communism doesn’t mean much to 
them either, except as an effective de- 
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vice for getting the whole wealth and 
power of their countries in their hands. 
Even the master-minds of the National 
Association of Manufacturers in the 
United States have never created such 
a wonderful plan for getting control of a 
nation’s wealth and production. 

My acute fears are not for what may 
happen this summer but for what may 
come along 10 or 20 years from now. 
Communism has a dramatic appeal for 
those who have nothing. In Germany 
a quarter of the people are homeless. 
They have been stripped of all their 
property. Many of the other people 
have so little that actually they have 
nothing to lose. Suppose the Germans 
decide to borrow communism from the 
Russians, and run it themselves. After 
all, Karl Marx was a German. 


HERE WOULD BE a superb device for 
the Germans, in league with the vast 
natural resources and manpower of 
eastern Europe, to use as a tool for re- 
gaining their place as a world-shaking 
power. From the standpoint of national 
ambition, I think the Germans would 
be foolish for not becoming communist. 

If Berlin goes to the Russians, that 
may be the way things will turn out. 
(Even in a weekly paper it’s safe to 
predict things 10 or 20 years ahead.) 
And of course our Christian concern is 
not with what happens regarding the 
ownership of factories or farms, but 
with the freedom of men to love and 
trust God above all things. So far that 
seems to be next to impossible under 
police-state communism. 

The conclusion is, we live in a period 
of great and bewildering dangers, and 
we'd better make a practice of saying 
our prayers regularly. —ELSON RUFF 
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W. see its outline softened by fleecy clouds and its sharp 
crags concealed by a blanket of soft, smooth snow. The hard 
realities of its rough, ice-coated peaks and deep, treacherous 
crevasses are not visible so far away. 
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